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Allowance of Application # 09/920 9 034 

1 . The following communication is in response to applicant's filing on 1 -August-2001 . 

Examiner's Amendment 

2. An Examiner's Amendment to the record appears below. Should the changes and/or 
additions be unacceptable to applicant, an amendment may be filed as provided by 37 C.F.R. 
1 .312. To ensure consideration of such an amendment, it MUST be submitted no later than 
the payment of the Issue Fee. Authorization for this Examiner's Amendment was given by 
Jiawei Huang (Reg. No. 43,330) on November 10 and 18, 2004. 

3. In the Claims: 
In Claim 1: 

line 3 Add -the- between "determining" and "number", 

line 8 Add -the- between "using" and "measured". 

lines 11-12 Delete "(or R-square represents degree of assessed variance explained by the 
model)" and Add --, where R-square represents the degree of assessed variance 
explained by the model-. 

line 28 Delete "the same" and Add -a-. 

Add -the- between "that" and "number". 

line 29 Delete "to a tolerable range" and change "yield of semiconductor" to -the yield of 

the semiconductor-. 

line 31 Change "errors" to -error- and "follow" to -follows-. 
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In Claim 3: 

line 2 Change "intra-field" to -inter-field-. 

In Claim 6: 
Cancel claim 6. 



Reasons for Allowance 

4. The following is an Examiner's Statement of Reasons for the indication of allowable 
subject matter. The instant application is directed to a non-obvious improvement over the 
information described in the article authored by Chien et al., entitled "Sampling Strategy and 
Model to Measure and Compensate the Overlay Errors", Metrology, Inspection, and Process 
Control for Microlithography XV, Proceedings-of-the-SPIE-The-lntemational-Society-for-Optical- 
Engineering, Vol. 4344, 26 February-1 March, 2001, p. 245-256. 

The improvement comprises a strategic sampling procedure for measuring overlay errors 
in the manufacture of semiconductor wafers, wherein integrative overlay error models, including 
parameters for inter-field translation, magnification, rotation, expansion and non-positive 
crossing, as well as intra-field translation, magnification and rotation, are used to provide a 
model for assessing and minimizing overlay errors and providing an optimal sampling strategy. 

This patentable distinction is included in independent claim no. 1. The art of record, 
either individually or in combination, fails to teach, suggest, or render obvious the useful, 
concrete and tangible integrative overlay model comprised of equations 23 and 24, the 
corresponding model parameters and the sampling strategy,> having the corresponding 
structure which is disclosed in the specification and equivalents thereof (at least at page 16, line 
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In re Application of: Chien et al. 

2 through page 29, line 22, and Figures 1-21 ). In view of the foregoing, the claims of the present 
application are found to be patentable over the prior art. 

Response Guidelines 

5. Any comments considered necessary by applicant MUST be submitted no later than the 
payment of the Issue Fee and, to avoid processing delays, should preferably accompany the 
Issue Fee. Such submissions should clearly be labeled "Comments on Statement of Reasons 
for Allowance". 



6. Any response to the Examiner in regard to this allowance should be 

directed to: Russell Frejd, telephone number (571 ) 272-3779, Monday-Friday from 
0530 to 1400 ET, or the examiner's supervisor, Jean Homere, 
telephone number (571 ) 272-3780. 

mailed to: Commissioner of Patents and Trademarks 
Washington, D.C. 20231 

or faxed to: (571 ) 273-3779 

Hand-delivered responses should be brought to 220 South 20 th Street, Crystal Plaza Two, Lobby, Room 
1B03, Arlington. VA., 22202. 



Date: 12-November-2004 
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Manufacturing Issues Related to 
RTP Induced Overlay Errors in a 
Global Alignment Stepper Technology 

James R Buller, Member, IEEE, M. M. Farahani, and Shyam Garg 



Abstract — The effect of rapid thermal processing on wafer 
distortion and overlay accuracy in global alignment photolithog- 
raphy in the fabrication of 0.85 CMOS Flash EPROM 
integrated circuits was studied. Both rapid thermal process pa- 
rameters and system design (single and multi-lamp processors) 
were evaluated for their effect on overlay accuracy. It was 
found that a rapid thermal process (following contact etch and 
ion implantation) at set temperatures greater than or equal to 
950° C resulted in interconnect metalUzation-to-contact overlay 
errors in excess of 1.0 /im across the wafer, which led to a 
20% functional circuit yield loss. In the case of the single lamp 
processor, this misalignment was attributed to wafer distortion 
due to the temperature overshoot during the ramp step, which 
subsequently resulted in an across wafer temperature range of 
greater than 120° C. This temperature overshoot and nonuniform 
mity was eliminated by reducing the ramp rate below 100° C/s. 
This ramp rate reduction, however, decreased the system wafer 
throughput, and required optimization to eliminate the overlay 
errors and minimize the effect on throughput. In this study, a 
60° C/s ramp rate was found to be optimum. For the multi- 
lamp RTP system, the metal-to-contact overlay error was not 
observed. This was believed to be due to the design of the heating 
mechanism in the multi-lamp processor, which did not produce 
the large wafer temperature overshoot and nonuniformity that 
was observed in the single lamp processor. 



I. Introduction 

SHRINKING device geometries and the demand for high 
wafer throughput place a great demand on semiconductor 
process integration. This has resulted in rapid thermal pro- 
cessing (RTP) becoming an essential part of submicron semi- 
conductor Integrated Circuit (IC) fabrication. Some potential 
applications for RTP in submicron semiconductor processing 
include: oxide growth, Chemical Vapor Deposition (CVD), 
silicidation, and ion implant dopant activation and implant 
damage repair with minimum lateral dopant diffusion [1]— [10]- 
Due to the difficulties in achieving excellent temperature and 
across wafer uniformity control, RTP has been somewhat slow 
to gain wide acceptance in semiconductor processing. For ion 
implant activation (see Table I), a nonuniform temperature 
distribution across the wafer during the RTP can result in 
permanent wafer distortion [11]. This distortion can result 
in overlay (alignment) errors at a subsequent masking step 
[12], particularly in the case of global alignment stepper 

Manuscript received Octber 20, 1994; revised April 20, 1995, and May 16, 
1995. 

The authors are with Advanced Micro Devices, Austin, TX 78741 USA. 
Publisher Item Identifier S 0894-6507(96)01 138-4. 



TABLE I 

Process Flow for Experimental Technology 

1. Contact Etch 

2. Implant 

3. RTP (950°C) 

4. Barrier Metal Deposition and RTP (600° C) 

5. W Plug 

6. Al/Si/Cu Deposition 

7. Metal Masking ' 

photolithography. Gross wafer distortion prior to a critical 
masking step such as interconnect metallization can lead to 
significant functional circuit loss at test. 

Typically in global alignment lithography, two alignment 
targets are placed on the wafer. During alignment, the stepper 
measures the distance between the two targets and calculates a 
wafer "scaling". This scaling is used by the stepper to account 
for changes in the separation of the alignment targets due to 
previous processing. Normally this scaling is calculated for 
one direction (for example the x-direction), and then assumed 
to be the same for the perpendicular direction. This allows the 
semiconductor manufacturer to use only two alignment . targets, 
thereby minimizing wafer real estate not utilized by product 
die. Once the scaling has been calculated (along with rotation, 
etc.) the stepper then sequentially aligns the entire wafer 
without any additional measurements. If the scaling between 
the alignment targets is not representative of wafer distortion, 
everywhere, then misalignments (overlay errors) above and 
beyond the stepper overlay accuracy capability could occur. 
In the case of site-by-site alignment photolithography, this 
problem is not as severe, since alignment targets are identified 
by the stepper for each exposure field on the wafer. However, 
the wafer throughput for the global alignment stepper is 
significantly higher than that of a comparable site-by-site 
alignment system. 

Rapid thermal processing and processor design and capabili- 
ties are rapidly becoming of great importance to semiconductor 
manufacturing engineers. Therefore, the objective of this work 
was to investigate the effect of rapid thermal processing 
on interconnect metallization masking overlay accuracy in 
a 0,85 Mm CMOS Flash EPROM process based on global 
alignment. The RTP temperature and uniformity, ramp rate, 
and the rapid thermal processor design were evaluated for their 
effects on overlay accuracy. 
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TABLE H 
Experimental Factors and Range 

Factor Range 

Temperature 900-1 000° C 
Ramp Rate 20- 1 00° C/Se£ond 
RTP System Single Lamp 
Multi-Lamp 

LL Experimental 

A 0.85 /im, a 1 Mbit Flash EPROM device was used as the 
vehicle to investigate the effects of RTP on photolithography 
overlay. Device design and process thermal budget constraints 
in an experimental technology required that a rapid thermal 
process be performed following contact etch and ion implan- 
tation. Table I shows the process flow between contact etch 
and interconnect metallization masking where the excessive 
overlay error was observed in an experimental technology. A 
control technology without a high temperature (> 600°C) RTP 
step did not exhibit the metal-to-contact overlay error problem. 
Experiments were conducted to isolate the source of the 
metal-to-contact misalignment in the experimental technology 
containing the 950°C RTP step. These experiments included 
aligning the metal mask pattern to the wafer immediately 
following each of steps one through six individually. This 
series of experiments clearly showed that the 950°C RTP step 
caused metal-to-contact overlay errors greater than the stepper 
overlay accuracy. 

Based oh the results of the above experiments, a detailed 
evaluation of the RTP and its effect on lithography overlay 
was conducted. Table II shows the range of temperature, 
ramp rate, and RTP system that were investigated. The single 
lamp system employed a single tubular high intensity lamp 
with parabolic reflector and quartz diffuser plate to radiantly 
heat the wafer only from the front-side. The multi-lamp 
design utilized two banks of high intensity tungsten halogen 
lamps to heat the wafer from both the front and back-sides 
of the wafer. The temperature in the single-lamp system 
was controlled by lamp power, which was calibrated from 
temperature measurements performed with a thermocouple 
attached to the center of a silicon wafer. A calibration table was 
then generated from these measurements, which the system 
used to adjust lamp power to obtain the desired temperature. 
Therefore, the temperature control in the single-lamp processor 
was independent of the wafer backside emissivity. Output 
from a backside optical pyrometer aimed at the wafer center 
was used to control power to the lamps for the multi-lamp 
processor, making this temperature sensing scheme dependent 
on wafer backside emissivity. 

The first experiment investigated the effect of process 
temperature (at steady state) of the RTP step on the wafer 
distortion and metal-to-contact alignment. Three, 48 wafer 
1 Mbit Flash EPROM lots were evenly split between RTP 
process temperatures of 900, 950, and 1000°C in the single 
lamp system. The ramp rate in all of these cases was 100°C/s. 
Both pre and post-RTP wafer deflection measurements were 
performed on ten wafers per temperature split per wafer lot 
using a single point Ionics Strain Gauge. This deflection 



measurement yielded a relative measure of the degree of 
wafer distortion due to the RTP processing, and demonstrated 
whether the distortion was concave or convex. Alignment 
accuracy between the metal interconnect photoresist pattern 
and the etched contact pattern was obtained on a Nikon 
inspection station where alignment verniers were measured 
for eleven positions per wafer on ten wafers for each RTP 
temperature treatment on all three product lots. The 3<r overlay 
accuracy of the ASML PAS2 500/40 i-line stepper was 0.3 /zm. 

The second series of experiments examined the effects 
of temperature ramp rate on the temperature control and 
uniformity in the single lamp rapid thermal processor.. A 
Sens Array [13] temperature measurement system was used 
to measure and wafer map the temperature distribution as a 
function of temperature ramp rate in the single lamp system. 
Temperature responses for ramp rates between 20 and 100°C/s 
were investigated and compared. In addition, a two-step ramp 
rate process, whereby the temperature was ramped to 900° C 
at 60°C/s and then to 950°C at 20°C/s was also evaluated for 
temperature control and uniformity. 

A special product wafer with 17 attached thermocouples was 
constructed for these experiments. This wafer had all of the 
films and topography of a product wafer prior to the implant 
RTP step. The thermocouples were distributed at various radial 
positions across the wafer as illustrated in Fig. 1. A product 
wafer was chosen to simulate the wafer backside emissivity 
used for temperature control in the multi-lamp processor, 
however, nearly identical results for wafer distortion and wafer 
temperature variation were obtained with bare silicon wafers. 
As discussed earlier, the single-lamp processor was modified 
by the manufacturer and AMD to make the temperature 
sensing independent of backside emissivity. 

Finally, ah evaluation of the temperature response of a 
multi-lamp RTP system was characterized as a function of 
ramp rate using the SensArray. The results were then compared 
to those obtained with the single lamp processor. 

III. Results and Discussion 

Fig. 2 shows the results of the Ionics wafer deflection 
measurements pre and post-RTP measured on 30 wafers at 
each of the RTP temperatures. The temperature ramp rate 
was 100°C/s for the three temperature treatments of this 
experiment. The wafer deflection data showed that at the RTP 
temperature of 900°C, the wafer delta deflection (post RTP- 
pre RTP) was small, concave, and very tightly distributed. For 
950°C, the variability in wafer delta deflection increased, and 
several of the wafer deflections were convex. At 1000°C, the 
majority of wafers had a convex wafer deflection and several 
of the wafers had large wafer delta deflections of thousands 
of jiin. 

A summary of the metal-to-contact misalignment data for 
two typically affected wafer locations for rapid thermal pro- 
cessing in the single-lamp system is shown in Table III. In the 
case of the control technology (no RTP > 600°C) no overlay 
errors- greater than 0.3 M m were observed at interconnect 
metallization. Both the 950 and 1000°C RTP induced metal- 
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TABLE ID 

Summary of Misalignment Data for Single-Lamp Processor 



Flat 

Fig. I . Radial distribution of 17 thermocouples attached to Sens Array wafer. 
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Fig. 2. Post-RTP-Pre-RTP wafer deflection versus RTP temperature mea- 
sured on wafers using an ionics strain gauge. 



to-contact misalignments in excess of the 0.3 ASM stepper 
overlay accuracy (Table III). The 1000°C RTP produced much 
larger misalignment errors with larger variability, as well as 
a significantly higher percentage of wafers with greater than 
0.3 metal-to-contact misalignment (%Fail). No misalign- 
ment errors greater than 0.3 /Am were observed on wafers 
processed at 900° C. These data correlated well with the wafer 
deflection data. The above misalignment data also agreed 
qualitatively with that obtained by Feil etaL in [12]. Feil etai 
found that reflow in a front-side only rapid thermal processor 
at temperatures greater than 1000°C produced subsequent 
pattern overlay errors in excess of 1.0 ixm. In the present 
work, gross pattern misalignment was observed for an RTP 
set temperature as low as "950° C". Fig. 3 shows a typical 
wafer map of the metal-to-contact misalignment observed for 
an RTP set temperature of 950° C with a ramp rate of 100°C/s 
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Fig. 3. typical wafer map of metal-to-contact misalignment for the 950° C 
RTP in the single lamp processor with a ramp rate of 100°C/s. 

in the single lamp processor. The y-direction misalignment 
scaled linearly through the wafer center perpendicular to the 
major flat. Also, both x- and y-direction misalignment was 
observed near the wafer perimeter. Interconnect metallization- 
to-contact misalignment exceeded 1.0 fim in extreme cases. 
This resulted in metal lines completely missing contacts, 
thereby causing integrated circuit functional failures. Fig. 4 
shows a cross-section SEM micrograph of severe metal-to- 
contact misalignment observed within a 1 Mbit EPROM near 
the wafer perimeter. In a perfectly aligned device, the metal 
1 lines in Fig. 4 would be centered directly over the tungsten 
plugged contacts. 

Fig. 5 shows a temperature profile for the "950° C" (ramp 
rate = 100°C/s) RTP in the single lamp (front-side illumina- 
tion) processor obtained with the 17 thermocouple SerisArray 
system. The individual traces in this figure represent the tem- 
perature response of the 17 thermocouples. The temperature at 
certain locations near the wafer perimeter (~5-10 mm from 
the wafer edge) overshot the 950°C set temperature during 
an approximately 5 second transient time period, where wafer 
temperatures exceeded 1020°C, an overshoot of more than 
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Fig. 4. Cross-section SEM micrograph of metal-to-contact misalignment within a 1 Mbit EPROM 
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SensArray Thermal MAP Analysis 
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Fig. 5. Temperature profile for ,4 950°C" RTP (ramp rate = 100°C/s) in single lamp rapid thermal processor measured with the 17 thermocouple 
SensArray temperature monitor system. 



70° C. The wafer center was at a much cooler temperature 
of approximately 900° C. This resulted in an across wafer 
temperature range of more than 120°C. Thus, even though 
a set (mean steady state) temperature of 950° C. was obtained, 
transient overshoot temperatures in excess of 1020°C were 
realized in the single lamp RTP system with a temperature 
ramp rate of 100°C/s. This extreme temperature overshoot near 
the wafer perimeter in the single lamp processor caused the 
wafer deflection and subsequent metal-to-contact alignment 
errors with this process technology. 



In order to understand the temperature overshoot in the 
single lamp processor, experiments with ramp rate were con- 
ducted. SensArray measurements showed that the temperature 
overshoot (and across wafer temperature range) was reduced 
by approximately 30% when the ramp rate was changed from 
100°C/s to 60°C/s. Instead of wafer transient overshoot tem- 
peratures in excess of 1020°C, the highest temperature with the 
reduced ramp rate was 1000 °C, an overshoot of approximately 
50°C. This overshoot was further reduced by a two-step ramp 
rate process, where the temperature was ramped to 900° C at 
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Fig. 7. Temperature profile for "950°C" RTP (ramp rate = 100° CVs) in multi-lamp rapid thermal processor measured with the 17 thermocouple SensArray 
temperature monitor system. 



60°Os and then to 950°C at 20°C/s. In this case, the maximum 
wafer temperature was 989° C, an overshoot of 39° C. This 
was a reduction in the temperature overshoot and across 
wafer temperature range of more than 40%. The temperature 
response profile for the two-step ramp process is shown in 
Fig. 6. The 60°C/s ramp rate process was selected based on the 
fact that this process eliminated the excessive overlay errors 
(>0.3 /im) at interconnect metallization, and only a minimal 



impact of 4% to wafer throughput was incurred. This result 
differed from that of Feil et al. who claimed that a temperature 
ramp rate reduction did not affect the RTP induced pattern 
misalignment [12]. 

A multi-lamp RTP system was also characterized for tem- 
perature response using the SensArray system. Fig. 7 shows 
a temperature profile of the "950°C" RTP in the multi-lamp 
system for a ramp rate of 100°C/s with the same SensArray 
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TABLE IV 
Sensarray Characterization Data 
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thermocouple wafer. For this ramp rate, the temperature over- 
shot the set temperature (950°C) for some wafer perimeter 
locations. However, the amount of temperature overshoot was 
drastically lower than that for the single lamp processor. In 
this case the maximum wafer temperature during the initial 
transient period was approximately 970°C, an overshoot of 
20°C. It was previously shown that for the same ramp rate, 
the overshoot was greater than 70°C for the single lamp 
rapid thermal processor. Reducing the ramp rate to 60°C/s 
in the multi-lamp system reduced the temperature overshoot 
to approximately 14°C. The overshoot in the multi-lamp 
processor could be reduced even more by manipulating zone 
lamp power [13], which was not possible in the single lamp 
system. A summary of the SensArray characterization of the 
two rapid thermal processors is shown in Table IV. This table 
shows the temperature overshoot as well as maximum across 
wafer temperature range for various temperature ramp rates in 
both the single and multi-lamp rapid thermal processors (set 
temperature equal to 950°C). Metal-to-contact misalignment 
occurred for the case of the 100°C/s ramp rate in the single 
lamp processor, but not for the reduced ramp rate process, or 
the 100°C/s ramp rate process in the multi-lamp processor. 
Therefore, a solution to RTP induced metal-to-contact overlay 
errors was found, for which both RTP systems could be 
utilized. A reduced ramp rate process for the single lamp 
RTP system for temperatures greater than or equal to 950°C 
ameliorated the misalignment errors, while having only a slight 
(4%) impact on wafer throughput. The multi-lamp processor 
was able to accommodate the higher ramp rate of 100°C/s 
without inducing overlay errors, and was, therefore, capable of 
maintaining a higher wafer throughput. Therefore, in a 24 hour 
period, twelve 48 wafer lots could be processed per multi-lamp 
machine at the 100°C/s ramp rate, while 1 1.5 wafer lots could 
be processed per single-lamp machine at the 60°C/s ramp rate. 
However, this slight decrease of 4% in product throughput for 
the single-lamp processor was more than compensated for by 
the approximately 20% increase in product yield. 

IV. Summary and Conclusion 
Although the slate of rapid thermal processing and the 
equipment have advanced significantly over the years, care 
must be used in integration of RTP into submicron semi- 
conductor process technologies. This study demonstrated how 
temperature overshoot in a single lamp rapid thermal,processor 



used for implant activation caused severe wafer distortion 
and subsequent interconnect metallization-to-contact overlay 
errors in a 0.85 /xm Flash EPROM process based on global 
alignment photolithography. These RTP induced overlay errors 
resulted in a functional circuit loss of approximately 20%. 
The severe wafer distortion and overlay errors occurred for 
RTP temperatures greater than or equal to 950°C, while no 
such problems were encountered at temperatures less than or 
equal to 900°C. However, device design and thermal budget 
requirements did not allow a simple temperature reduction at 
this RTP step. The solution to this problem was to either reduce 
the ramp rate to below 100°C/s for processing in a single lamp 
system, or to use a multi-lamp processor. In the case of the 
first solution, a 4% increase in cycle time to process a 48 wafer 
production lot was incurred. With the use of the multi-lamp 
system design, no reduction in throughput was incurred, since 
the ramp rate of 100°C/s could still be used without causing 
pattern overlay errors. 
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The Effect of Patterns on Thermal Stress During 
Rapid Thermal Processing of Silicon Wafers 

Jeffrey P. Hebb and Klavs F. Jensen 



Abstract — The presence of patterns can lead to tempera- 
ture non uniformity and undesirable levels of thermal stress in 
silicon wafers during rapid thermal processing (RTP). Plas- 
tic deformation of the wafer can lead to production problems 
such as photolithography overlay errors and degraded device 
performance. In this work, the transient temperature fields in 
patterned wafers are simulated using a detailed finite-element- 
based reactor transport model coupled with a thin film optics 
model for predicting the effect of patterns on the wafer radiative 
properties. The temperature distributions are then used to predict 
the stress fields in the wafer and the onset of plastic deformation. 
Results show that pattern-induced temperature nonuniformity 
can cause plastic deformation during RTP, and that the prob- 
lem is exacerbated by single-side heating, increased processing 
temperature, and increased ramp rate. Pattern effects can be 
mitigated by stepping the die pattern out to the edge of the wafer 
or by altering the thin film stack on the wafer periphery to make 
the radiative properties across the wafer more uniform. 

Index Terms — Finite element methods, pattern effects, process 
model, thermal stress, thin film optics, thin film stress. 



I. Introduction 

ACHIEVING acceptable across-wafer temperature unifor- 
mity during rapid thermal processing (RTP) of silicon 
wafers has challenged the semiconductor industry for over a 
decade. Across-wafer temperature gradients lead to thermal 
stress, which can cause plastic deformation of the wafer if 
stress levels exceed a critical limit. The plastic deformation of 
the wafer can give rise to pattern misregistration, where the 
change in wafer dimensions from one photolithography step 
to the next causes pattern misalignment and device failure 
[1], [2]. Wafer warpage can also lead to high levels of stress 
and generation of defects in dielectric films, degrading device 
performance [3], [4]. As device dimensions shrink and wafer 
diameter increases, these problems will become even more 
critical. It is important to understand the origins of wafer 
temperature nonuniformity and its effect on thermal stress, so 
processing problems can be anticipated and solved. 

Even if an RTP system delivers acceptable temperature 
uniformity and thermal stress levels for an unpattemed monitor 
wafer, the presence of patterns can lead to unacceptable 
temperature nonuniformity and plastic deformation for the 
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product wafer. This pattern-induced temperature nonunifor- 
mity arises from the disparity in radiative properties between 
the unpattemed wafer periphery and the area where the devices 
are patterned (see Fig. 1). It has been shown through reactor 
scale transport modeling [5], [6] and experimentally [7], [8] 
that this phenomenon can lead to unacceptable temperature 
nonuniformity. This problem is generally more severe for 
reactors which do not have dynamic multipoint temperature 
control, but recent observations have suggested that pattern 
effects are important even for more sophisticated reactors 
which have this feature [8]. 

Direct experimental evidence of plastic deformation during 
RTP has been demonstrated for unpattemed wafers by Moslehi 
[9], who showed that the ramp rate and processing temperature 
were important factors for temperature nonuniformity and 
plastic deformation for 100-mm diameter wafers. Benetini et 
al. [10] showed that plastic deformation could even occur 
during rapid thermal processing of 50-mm diameter unpat- 
temed silicon wafers. These works demonstrate the historical 
difficulty of achieving acceptable temperature uniformity dur- 
ing RTP, even for unpattemed wafers. Vandenabeele et al 
[8] showed direct experimental evidence that pattern-induced 
temperature nonuniformity could cause plastic deformation 
for 1 50-mm silicon wafers with simple field oxide patterns. 
Indirect evidence for pattern-induced plastic deformation for 
product wafers has also been reported in the literature [1], [2]. 
Feil etal. [1] reported that the degree of pattern misregistration 
after an RTP reflow step was strongly pattern dependent. Buller 
et al. [2] reported similar observations of pattern-dependent 
misregistration after an RTP contact anneal step. 

There have been several efforts to model thermal stress 
during RTP. Lord [11] modeled the wafer temperature and 
stress distributions for unpattemed silicon wafers during RTP, 
using a simple two-dimensional (2-D) reactor scale model and 
assuming the temperature profiles to be axisymmerric. Erofeev 
et al. [12] modeled the three-dimensional (3-D) temperature 
and stress distributions of patterned wafers, including the effect 
of film stress. The temperature distribution was not obtained 
through a reactor scale transport simulation, but instead a 
constant radiative heat flux to the wafer was assumed. There 
has yet to be a study of pattern-induced stress effects in the 
context of a detailed reactor scale transport model. 

The experimental and theoretical work described above has 
shown that pattern-induced plastic deformation during RTP 
is a potential problem, but there does not exist a systematic 
methodology by which pattern-induced stress effects can be 
evaluated. In this work, we combine a detailed finite-element 
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based reactor transport model, a thin film optics model for 
predicting radiative properties of patterned wafers, and a 
simple model for thermal stress to predict the effect of 
patterns on wafer temperature and stress fields. Using these 
integrated modeling tools, the effects of wafer patterns, process 
parameters, and reactor geometry are explored, and potential 
strategies for minimizing pattern effects are evaluated. 

II. Modeling Approach 

A. Thermal Modeling 

The 2-D axisymmetric reactor scale transport model used in 
this work has been described by Merchant et al. [13]. Starting 
with a CAD file of the particular RTP system of interest, a 
finite element mesh is created using a commercial mesh gen- 
eration package. Radiation exchange factors are calculated by 
a deterministic ray tracing approach based on the finite element 
mesh. This approach accounts for multiple diffuse and specular 
reflections, although in this work it is assumed, for simplicity, 
that all surfaces are diffuse. Wavelength and temperature 
dependent properties are taken into account using a three-band 
approach, described below. The radiative exchange factors are 
then incorporated into transient finite element fluid flow and 
heat transfer models to yield temperature and velocity fields, 
including the time dependent wafer temperature distribution. 
Thermal cycles are simulated by using a proportional-integral 
controller to control the wafer center temperature, with the 
ramp rate and "steady state" processing temperature as inputs. 

On the front side of the wafer, there are generally three 
areas for which it is necessary to calculate the radiative 
properties (see Fig. 1): the wafer periphery, which is typically 
covered with homogeneous, optically smooth thin films; the 
die area, which is optically rough, and consists of a collage of 
microscale thin film stacks; and the between-die area, which 
we will assume is covered by homogeneous, optically smooth 
thin films. The radiative properties for a particular direction 
and wavelength of each of these areas are calculated using 
thin film optics, implemented in the form of the matrix method 
of multilayers [14]. This method accounts for interference 
effects in thin film stacks, assuming that the layers and 
interfaces are optically smooth and parallel, and that the 
lateral dimensions of the sample area are much larger than 
the wavelength. The wafer periphery area generally satisfies 
these conditions, and it has been shown that these properties 
can be predicted accurately at processing temperatures [5], 
[15]. The die area, on the other hand, generally violates 
several of the assumptions of thin film optics. Given the 
pattern density, the radiative properties of a die area are 
calculated with multilayer theory by assuming that it is an area- 
weighted mixture, and calculating the radiative properties of 
each component in the mixture using thin film optics [5]. Even 
though the use of thin film optics is not strictly valid, there has 
been experimental evidence suggesting that this simple model 
provides reasonable approximations for the total radiative 
properties of the die area [16]. The optical constants of silicon 
dioxide and silicon nitride are obtained from the literature [17]. 
The temperature and dopant concentration-dependent optical 
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Fig. I. Schematic showing the three areas of the front-side of a patterned 
silicon wafer. 
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Fig. 2. Generic axisymmetric reactors used as testbeds for pattern effects: 
(a) Reactor 1, a single-side illumination system; (b) Reactor 2, double-side 
illumination system. The wafer radius is 100 mm, and the reactors are drawn 
to scale. 

constants of silicon are obtained by a dielectric function model 
combining correlations from the literature with the Drude 
model for free carrier absorption [16]. The spectral properties 
are integrated with respect to direction and wavelength to 
obtain the total hemispherical radiative properties for each of 
the three "bands," where each band is specified by a spectral 
range and a blackbody source temperature [5]. 

Two axisymmetric reactors are used to explore pattern 
effects, shown in Fig. 2. Reactor 1 [Fig. 2(a)] is a single-side 
illumination reactor with five toroidal tungsten halogen lamps 
and a gold lamphouse reflector on one side, and a large exhaust 
hole on the other side. Unless otherwise stated, the lamp power 
is delivered to the front-side of the wafer. Reactor 2 [Fig. 2(b)] 
is a double-side illumination reactor that has 5 lamps and a 
gold lamphouse reflector on each side. For the results shown 
here, the power delivered from the top and bottom lamp banks 
is equal. The 3-D patterns on the 200-mm diameter wafer (see 
Fig. 1 ) are represented by concentric rings of the appropriate 
length scale. There are seven die areas, each 10-mm wide, 
six between-die areas, which are 2-mm wide, and the wafer 
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periphery, which occupies the outer 20 mm of the wafer radius. 
The radiative properties in each of the three bands can be 
defined for each area on the wafer. For both reactors, the wafer 
radius is 100 mm, and the figures are drawn to scale. 

Lamp power ratios are optimized for a bare silicon monitor 
wafer, and these lamp power ratios are then used for the 
patterned wafer. There is no dynamic adjustment of the lamp 
power ratios throughout the cycle. This is representative of 
a typical process for an RTP system having no multipoint 
dynamic control in which a uniform sheet resistance or sil- 
icon dioxide thickness of a blank monitor wafer is used to 
imply temperature uniformity. For all simulations, the wafer 
is rotated at 20 rpm, the gas flowrate is 5 slm (N2), and the 
operating pressure is 0,01 atmospheres. 

B. Stress Modeling 

1) Effect of Temperature Nonuniform ity: Mechanical stress 
in the wafer is caused by several factors. Temperature gradients 
within the wafer lead to thermal stress [18]. Stress is also 
generated in the wafer due to the presence of thin films, 
including both intrinsic film stress and stress arising from the 
mismatch in coefficients of thermal expansion between film 
and wafer [19]. Finally, gravity can cause mechanical stress, 
depending on how the wafer is supported [20]. In this analysis, 
we consider only the effect of temperature nonuniformity, 
although below there is some discussion on the effect of thin 
film stress. Regarding the effect of gravity, Huff and Goodall 
[20] have shown that this is probably not a critical factor 
for 200-mm diameter wafers, but that it could be a major 
contributor to mechanical stress if wafer diameter is scaled up 
to 300 mm. In addition to the above effects, there can be stress 
concentration at film edges on the die area [21] not accounted 
for in this work. 

The wafer is modeled by assuming that it is an isotropic, 
elastic, thin, flat circular plate free of external forces which 
has a uniform temperature through the thickness, and a 2-D 
axi symmetric radial temperature profile. Our simulations have 
shown that the maximum temperature difference during the 
ramp-up across a 750-^im thick wafer is on the order of 1 K, 
which is not large enough to cause significant levels of thermal 
stress. Film stress generally causes wafer curvature, which 
invalidates the assumption of wafer planarity and introduces 
bending stresses [22] which are not accounted for in the model. 
The corners at the edges of the die (see Fig. 1 ) may give rise 
to stress concentration which is not accounted for in the 2-D 
analysis. Under these assumptions, the principle stresses in the 
radial (a r ) and tangential (a$) directions are given by simple 
integral expressions [18], which have been used extensively 
in the literature (e.g., [10], [11]) 

* r (r, t) = a 6 E 3 1 ± J* T(r, t)r dr - 1 jf T(r } t)r dr j 

(1) 

<r*(r, t) = a B E 6 j ± J* T(r, t)r dr 

+ 4^ T(r,t)rdr-T(r,t)\ (2) 



where <r r and a$ are the radial and tangential components of 
stress, r is the radial position, t is time, T is temperature, R is 
the radius of the wafer, a, = 4x 10" 6 K -1 is the coefficient 
of thermal expansion of silicon, and E 8 = 1.3 x 10 5 MPa 
is the Young's modulus of silicon [20]. Given the principle 
stress components, the maximum shear stress for a given radial 
position and time is calculated using Mohr's circle [23] 

rm(r^) = ^|<T r (r,t)- <r e (r r t)\. (3) 

At high temperatures, silicon behaves like a viscous mate- 
rial, with the yield stress dependent on both temperature and 
strain rate [18]. The yield stress is also strongly dependent 
on initial dislocation density, dissolved oxygen concentration, 
and precipitated oxygen concentration. For example, both a 
precipitated oxygen concentration of 4 x 10 17 cm" 3 can lower 
the yield stress by more than a factor of two, and an initial 
dislocation density of 5 x 10 -4 cm -3 can decrease the yield 
stress by a factor of two [20]. These parameters depend 
on the manufacturing of the wafer, as well as the process 
history and mechanical handling of the wafer [20]. These 
effects are complex and difficult to predict, and so we assume 
that the silicon is dislocation and oxygen free, which will 
generally overpredict the yield stress of the silicon. We use 
the correlation of Widmer and Rehwald [24] to describe the 
yield stress in shear of dislocation, oxygen-free silicon, which 
fits the data of Patel and Chaudhuri [25] 

where r y is the yield stress, A = 1815 Pa, i is the axial 
strain rate, i 0 = 1 x 10 -3 s~\ n = 2.45, AE = 1.07 eV 
is the activation energy for dislocation movement [26], k is 
Boltzmann's constant, and T is the temperature in degrees 
Kelvin. The axial strain rate is calculated from the shear strain 
rate, which is readily extracted from the transient simulations. 
Based on a scaling analysis of creep rates at steady state 
and the use of (4) by other workers to fit experimental data 
on wafer warpage [10], [24], a minimum axial strain rate of 
4x 10~ 6 s -1 is used in this work. The yield stress will decrease 
exponentially with temperature, and decrease with the square 
root of strain rate, both of which have important implications 
for plastic deformation during RTP. The yield stress is shown 
in Fig. 3, which shows that temperature is the first-order effect, 
with strain rate playing a significant but secondary role. 

Using the maximum shear stress criterion for plastic de- 
formation [23], it is assumed that there will be local plastic 
deformation when 

<« 

where H is referred to as the stress ratio. It should be noted that 
since (1) and (2) assume elastic behavior, the analysis is invalid 
for stress ratios greater than 1 . However, the magnitude of the 
stress ratio can still be used to give a qualitative approximation 
of the degree of plastic deformation. Given the simplifying 
assumptions that are made for calculation of shear stress, and 
the uncertainties in the yield stress, the calculations below 
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Fig. 3. The temperature dependence of the yield stress in shear of disloca- 
tion, oxygen-free silicon for various strain rates. 

should be seen as a guide to whether or not there will be 
plastic deformation. 

2) Effect of Thin Film Stress: Although we are ignoring 
the effect of film stress, it is useful to assess the validity of this 
negation. At room temperature, there is typically some intrinsic 
stress in the film, where both the sign and magnitude of the 
intrinsic stress depend heavily on the processing conditions 
of the film [19]. Stress also arises as the wafer is heated, due 
to the mismatch in coefficients of thermal expansion between 
film and wafer. Here we assume that there is a single blanket 
film on one side of the wafer, with the other side bare. Ignoring 
any effects at the edge of the wafer, the maximum normal 
stress within the wafer is given by [27] 

E f 



'a,inax 



<77,int + 



(a s -a f )(T-T 0 ) 



(6) 



where a a)max is the stress in x and y directions parallel to 
the film-wafer interface; tf and t 9 are the film and wafer 
thicknesses, respectively; cr/,i n t is the intrinsic stress in the 
film; Ef is the Young's modulus of the film; uj is the 
Poisson's ratio of the film; a s and a/ are the coefficients 
of thermal expansion of the wafer and film, respectively; and 
T 0 is the reference temperature. The negative sign indicates 
that a compressive stress in the film will result in a tensile 
stress in the substrate. The factor of 4 arises from the bending 
stresses that the film causes. To assess the effects for plastic 
deformation, the ratio of the maximum normal stress in the 
wafer is compared to the normal yield stress of silicon, a y , 
which is readily extracted from (4). 

Fig. 4 shows the maximum stress in the wafer, and the 
normal stress ratio as a function of temperature for a silicon 
nitride film of 0.2 pm. Depending on how the film was 
deposited, the intrinsic stress can range from approximately 
-1 GPa to -hi GPa [28], [29]. We plot the wafer stress for 
intrinsic stresses of -hi GPa, -1 GPa, and 0. For the nitride 
film we assume a f = 2.5 xlO" 6 K _1 [19], E f =3xl0 5 MPa 
[29], Uf = 0.28, and we assume a wafer thickness of 750 fwn. 
Because the thermal expansion coefficient of silicon nitride 
is smaller than that of the silicon, increasing the temperature 
tends to give a compressive stress in the wafer. Therefore, 
an increase in temperature decreases the stress in the wafer if 
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Fig. 4, The maximum normal stress in a 750-/*m thick silicon wafer and the 
ratio of maximum stress to yield stress caused by a 0.2-Mm S13N4 film, for 
various values of intrinsic film stress: +1 GPa (solid line), 0 (dotted line), 
and —1 GPa (dot-dash line). 



the film has a tensile intrinsic stress, and increases it if the 
film has a compressive intrinsic stress. For all three cases, the 
stress ratio increases with temperature due to the temperature 
dependence of the yield stress of silicon. The stress ratio 
only exceeds unity for the wafer with film that is intrinsically 
tensile, but even then it is only at very high temperatures. 
Calculations done for a 0.5 ^m thick silicon dioxide film show 
similar trends and magnitudes for the ratio of maximum stress 
to yield stress [30]. These calculations show that at normal 
RTP temperatures, thin film stress could play a significant 
role in plastic deformation, although this is probably not a 
first-order effect. 

There are many factors that this analysis does not take into 
account. For real wafers, there are typically blanket films on 
the wafer periphery, and microscale thin film patches in the 
die area, which would tend to compensate for the blanket 
films on the back-side. Furthermore, a complete analysis would 
consider the total mechanical stress in the wafer, which is 
a result of superimposing stress from thin films, temperature 
gradients, and gravity. 

III. Results and Discussion 

The thermal cycle and patterns used for the simulations are 
chosen to represent the rapid thermal annealing of a silicon 
wafer for shallow junction formation. For all simulations, 
the wafer center temperature is increased at a defined ramp 
rate, held at the "steady state" processing temperature for 
30 s, and then the lamps are switched off. Unless otherwise 
stated, the results shown are for a ramp rate of 80 K/s and a 
processing temperature of 1273 K. Table I gives a description 
of three wafer patterns to be investigated and the radiative 
properties calculated for a wafer temperature of 1273 K in 
each of the three bands. The first two bands, denoted by 
subscripts 1 and 2, indicate the emittance of the wafer for 
wavelengths below and above 4.0 ^m, respectively. The third 
band, denoted by subscript I, indicates the absorptance of the 
wafer for energy incident from the lamps, which are assumed 
to be at a temperature of 3000 K [4]. The wafer, is undoped 
and 750 fj,m thick. For all patterns, the die area has three 
component film stacks (top film first): 1) 20% bare silicon, 2) 
30% 0.3 jum polysilicon/0.5 Si0 2 , and 3) 50% 0.5 
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TABLE I 

Radiative Properties of Patterned Side of the Wafer 
for Three Annealing Patterns. Key for the Layers: 
Poly = 0.3-/im Polysilicon, Nitride = 0.2-nm S13N4, 
Field Oxide= 0.5 fim S1O2, Gate Oxide = 100-A Si02 



PATTERN 


AREA 


LAYERS 


£ I 


£2 


a * 


all 

patterns 


die 


20% bare Si 

30 % poly / field oxide 

SO % field oxide 


0.69 


0.67 


0.67 


between die 


field oxide 


0.82 


0.71 


0.75 


back-side 


bare silicon 


0.66 


0.68 


0.65 














pattern 1 
pattern 2 


border 


nitride / poly / gate oxide 


0.81 


0.71 


0.80 


border 


same as die area 


0.69 


0.67 


0.67 


pattern 3 


border 


poly / gate oxide 


0.68 


0.65 


0.65 



SiC>2. For all patterns, the between-die area is covered with 
0.5 S1O2- For pattern 1, the wafer periphery has a thin 
film stack consisting of (top film first): 0.2 fim Si3N 4 /0.3 ^m 
polysilicon/ 100 A SiC>2. For pattern 2, the wafer periphery has 
the die pattern stepped out to the wafer edge. For pattern 3, 
the wafer periphery is the same as pattern 1 except that the 
Si3N4 layer is removed. We assume that the back-side is bare 
silicon for all patterns. 

Fig. 5 shows results for the single-side illumination reactor 
for a bare monitor wafer and a wafer with pattern 1 . Fig. 5(a) 
shows the wafer center temperature and the absolute value of 
the difference between the maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture across the wafer throughout the 60 s cycle. For the bare 
wafer, the maximum temperature difference is approximately 
40 K, occurring during the ramp, and settles down to a 
maximum temperature difference less than 5 K during the 
steady state. Because of wafer emission to the exhaust hole, 
more power has to be delivered to the center of the wafer to 
achieve uniform temperature at steady state. During the ramp, 
the wafer is not hot enough for the emission to the exhaust hole 
to compensate for the extra power delivered to the center, and 
so the center gets hotter than the edge. For the patterned wafer, 
the increased absorptance of the wafer periphery slightly 
offsets this center overheating during the ramp, but causes an 
unacceptable 25 K edge overheating during the steady state 
part of the cycle. For the next generation of integrated circuit 
(IC) chips, it is estimated that a temperature uniformity of 5 
K or less during RTP will be required [31], 

Fig. 5(b) shows the wafer center temperature and the max- 
imum stress ratio across the wafer throughout the 60 s cycle. 
For the bare wafer, the model predicts no plastic deformation, 
whereas for the patterned wafer, the stress ratio is almost 
2 throughout most of the cycle. Since the maximum shear 
stress exceeds the yield stress by almost a factor of two, 
we would expect to see severe plastic deformation of the 
patterned wafer. For both the patterned and unpatterned wafer, 
the peak stress ratio does not occur at the same time as 
the peak temperature nonuniformity. The peak temperature 
nonuniformity takes place at a wafer center temperature of 
about 900 K, when the yield stress of silicon is relatively 
large (see Fig. 2). The maximum stress ratio occurs near the 
end of the ramp, when the wafer is near the "steady state" 
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Fig. 5. (a) Wafer center temperature and maximum temperature difference 
across the wafer during a simulated implant anneal cycle in the single-side 
illumination reactor, for bare monitor a wafer and a wafer with pattern 1. (b) 
Wafer center temperature and maximum stress ratio across the wafer for the 
same thermal cycle. The trajectories of the center temperatures for the bare 
and patterned wafers are indistinguishable. 

temperature, and the yield stress is low due to the exponential 
dependence on temperature. Also, the strain rate is decreasing 
at the end of the ramp due to a decrease in ramp rate, which 
further decreases the yield stress. 

Fig. 6 shows the radial temperature and stress ratio profiles 
at t — 20 s, when the stress ratio peaks for the wafer with 
pattern 1. It shows that the higher absorptance of the wafer 
periphery is the cause of the edge overheating during the 
steady state part of the cycle, as discussed above. The temper- 
ature gradient caused by the higher absorptance of the wafer 
periphery is large enough to cause plastic deformation in this 
area of the wafer. The higher absorptance between die areas 
leads to local hot spots, but these temperature gradients are 
not large enough to cause plastic deformation in these areas. 
One hundred biquadratic finite elements were used to resolve 
the radial temperature variation. The lack of effect of local 
hot spots due to scribe lines is an encouraging result, since it 
suggests that the most detrimental temperature nonuniformities 
take place on length scales that are controllable through lamp 
tuning. 

Fig. 7 shows analogous results for the double-sided illu- 
mination system. Fig. 7(a) shows that during the ramp, the 
peak maximum temperature difference across the wafer is 
much higher for Reactor 2 than for Reactor 1. To achieve 
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Fig. 6. Spatial variation of temperature and stress ratio at t = 20 s, the time 
of peak stress ratio, for the simulation shown in Fig. 5. 



acceptable steady state temperature uniformity in the double- 
side illumination system, more radiative flux must be provided 
to the edge of the wafer to compensate for the greater emissive 
losses near the edge. During the ramp, the radiative losses 
are much less than during steady state due to the lower edge 
temperature, and so the increased power to the edge causes it to 
be much hotter than the center. The higher absorptance of the 
wafer periphery exacerbates the problem of edge overheating 
during the ramp, the maximum temperature difference peaking 
at about 150 K. During the steady state, the temperature 
uniformity of the patterned wafer is nearly equal to that 
of the bare wafer. Because less power is being delivered 
to the patterned side in this system, the disparities in lamp 
absorptance do not lead to the severe pattern effects seen for 
the single-side illumination system. Also, the lamps are tuned 
in such a way that the bare wafer has a slightly cooler edge 
during steady state, offsetting the effect of edge overheating 
due to the higher absorptance of the wafer periphery. 

Fig. 7(b) shows the wafer center temperature and the max- 
imum stress ratio across the wafer throughout the 60 s cycle. 
Even the bare wafer experiences plastic deformation near the 
end of the ramp due to edge overheating. To avoid plastic 
deformation in this system, adjustment of the lamp power 
ratios during the cycle would be necessary. However, the peak 
maximum stress ratio for the patterned wafer is only about 
30% larger than for the bare wafer, compared to a factor of 
4 for single-side illumination reactor. By the time the wafer 
gets to temperatures high enough to give a low yield stress, 
the maximum temperature difference for the patterned wafer 
is only slightly higher than that for the bare wafer. Throughout 
the steady state, the maximum stress ratio is less than unity 
for both the bare and patterned wafers. Fig. 8 shows the 
radial temperature and stress ratio profiles at the time when 
the stress ratio peaks. The edge of the patterned wafer gets 
hotter than that of the bare wafer, but the gradients are not 
significantly steeper. This further illustrates why the pattern 
does not increase the peak stress ratio drastically. 

To mitigate pattern effects, the process engineer could adjust 
the lamp power ratios until the observed problem disappears. 
Problems with temperature nonuniformity are more difficult 
and costly to assess using the product wafer than using a 
blank monitor wafer, making the adjustment of lamp power 
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Fig. 7. (a) Wafer center temperature and maximum temperature difference 
across the wafer during a simulated implant anneal cycle in the double-side 
illumination reactor, for bare monitor a wafer and a wafer with pattern 1 ; (b) 
Wafer center temperature and maximum stress ratio across the wafer for the 
same thermal cycle. The trajectories of the center temperatures for the bare 
and patterned wafers are indistinguishable. 
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Fig. 8. Spatial variation of temperature and stress ratio at t = 12 s, the time 
of peak stress ratio, for the simulation shown in Fig. 7. 



ratios to optimize the product wafer an undesirable approach. 
An alternative is for the engineer to alter the wafer to try to 
reduce the disparity between the radiative properties of the die 
area and wafer periphery. This can be done by either stepping 
the die pattern out to the edge of the wafer, or by removing 
or adding layers to the wafer periphery. The effectiveness 
of these two approaches is shown in Fig. 9, with pattern 2 
having the die pattern stepped out to the wafer edge, and 
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Fig. 9. (a) Maximum temperature difference across the wafer, and (b) 
maximum stress ratio for a bare wafer and wafers with patterns 1, 2, and 
3 for a simulated implant anneal in the single-side illumination reactor. 



pattern 3 having the nitride layer removed from the wafer 
periphery. Fig. 9(a) shows that throughout most of the cycle, 
the temperature nonuniformity for patterns 2 and 3 is much less 
than those of pattern 1, and even approaches that of the bare 
wafer. This can be explained by the improved uniformity of the 
radiative properties across the wafer achieved by both patterns 
2 and 3 (see Table I). The maximum transient nonuniformity 
during the ramp is larger for pattern 3 because the slightly 
smaller absorptance of the wafer periphery exacerbates the 
problem of center overheating. Fig. 9(b) shows that both of 
these strategies are successful in avoiding plastic deformation 
throughout the entire cycle. The strategy of stepping the die 
pattern out to the edge is slightly more effective, but this 
strategy would be accompanied by a significant reduction in 
throughput. Removing the nitride layer, on the other hand, 
would add only one extra processing step. 

Fig. 10 shows the effect of processing temperature for the 
single-side illumination reactor. For each processing temper- 
ature, the peak value of the maximum stress ratio throughout 
the cycle is extracted from the simulation. Results are shown 
for front-side heating of the wafers with patterns 1, 2 and 3, 
and for back-side heating of the wafer with pattern 1. The 
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Fig. 10. The effect of processing temperature on the peak maximum stress 
ratio for the single-side illumination reactor, for the same implant anneal cycle 
shown in Fig. 5. Results are shown for patterns 1, 2, and 3 for front-side 
heating, and for pattern 1 for back-side heating. The maximum allowable 
processing temperature for deformation-free processing is denoted when the 
peak maximum stress ratio exceeds unity. 



general trend is the same for all patterns: plastic deformation 
becomes more likely as processing temperature is increased 
due to the temperature dependence of the yield stress. In order 
to have deformation-free processing for pattern 1 for front- 
side heating, the processing temperature would have to be 
decreased to 1200 K. Back-side heating has been explored 
by several authors [5], [6] as a possible strategy for reducing 
pattern effects. In this case, back-side heating increases the 
allowable processing temperature to over 1250 K. However, it 
was shown by Hebb and Jensen [5] that back-side heating does 
not always improve temperature uniformity because disparities 
in emittance can lead to localized cooling. The largest increase 
in allowable processing temperature comes from altering the 
radiative properties of the wafer periphery, which raises the 
allowable processing temperature to over 1300 K. 

Fig. 11 shows the effect of ramp rate for the single-side 
heating system with pattern 1 . Although the ramp rate nearly 
doubles the maximum temperature difference by increasing 
the ramp rate from 50 to 125 K/s, the peak maximum stress 
ratio only increases by approximately 10%. For all three ramp 
rates, the peak maximum stress ratio does not coincide with the 
peak maximum temperature difference because of the effect 
of wafer temperature on yield stress. For this reactor with this 
pattern, the ramp rate is a significant, but secondary effect, 
compared to the effects of the radiative properties of the wafer 
periphery and process temperature. 

Although no direct comparison of model predictions and 
data has been done, the trends predicted by the model are 
generally consistent with experimental observations. Feil et al. 
[1] and Buller et al. [2] reported that photolithography overlay 
errors became larger with increasing processing temperature, 
consistent with Fig. 10. Buller et al [2] also observed that 
overlay errors increased with increasing ramp rate, a trend 
which agrees with our simulations. Finally, the results in 
Fig. 2(b) for pattern 3 are consistent with the observations 
of Feil etaL[\], who reported that removing one of the layers 
from the stack on the wafer periphery made a large difference 
in photolithography overlay errors. 
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Fig. 11. The effect of ramp rate on (a) maximum temperature difference 
across the wafer, (b) Maximum stress ratio for a bare wafer and a wafer with 
pattern 1, for a 30 s implant anneal at 1273 K in the single-side illumination 
reactor. 



IV. Conclusion 

This work has shown that pattern-induced temperature gra- 
dients can cause plastic deformation during RTP. Of the two 
reactors studied, pattern effects were more severe for the 
single-side illumination system, although the double-side illu- 
mination system required dynamic control of the lamp power 
ratios to achieve deformation-free processing, even for an 
unpatterned wafer. The simulations show that the temperature 
gradients responsible for plastic deformation take place on 
a length scale that is controllable by lamp power tuning. 
Simulations also show that pattern-induced plastic deformation 
becomes more severe as processing temperature and ramp rate 
increase. Pattern-induced plastic deformation can be reduced 
either by stepping the die pattern out to the edge of the wafer, 
or by altering the stack on the wafer periphery to make the 
radiative properties across the wafer more uniform. Altering 
the thin film stack on the wafer periphery is a promising 
strategy because it would not drastically reduce throughput, but 
modeling is required to assist the process engineer in deciding 
which layers to add or subtract. The above results are specific 
to the parameters used in the simulations. This work provides 
a methodology by which pattern-induced stress effects can be 



assessed a priori for other cases, and strategies for minimizing 
these effects can then be explored. 

As wafer diameter is scaled up to 300 mm, and the de- 
vice dimensions shrink further into the sub-micron regime, 
issues regarding temperature uniformity and thermal stress 
will become even more critical for RTP. Achieving uniform 
temperature during RTP will be more difficult, tolerances for 
misalignment during photolithography will be stricter, and 
device performance will be more sensitive to stress-induced 
defects. With this scale up, the effects of thin films and gravity 
on mechanical stress will become more important, and more 
sophisticated models will be required. 
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ABSTRACT 

Integrated circuit design rules are defined with a given overlay tolerance, but the exact correlation between measured overlay 
on product wafers and die yield is notoriously difficult to quantify. Interest in better quantifying this relationship is not 
merely academic. The ability to shrink the overlay design rule by even a few nanometers would allow more good die to be 
primed on every product wafer, providing a substantial economic benefit. Conversely, if the actual distribution of overlay 
errors across a wafer is slightly worse than anticipated in the design rules, the resulting shortfall in yield would be difficult to 
identify and correct. 

Traditional linear regression analysis produces poor results for overlay to yield correlation. Product overlay data is usually 
quite limited, necessitating the use of wafer or even lot level averages which obscures the finer details of overlay variation. 
Statistical fluctuations in other parameters, most notably critical dimensions, and across wafer yield variations due to other 
process steps also obscures the correlation. Finally, linear regression is poorly suited to the problem of correlating a 
continuous predictor (overlay) with a dichotomous (pass/fail) response such as yield. 

In this paper, we present a new approach to this problem which addresses many of the shortcomings of traditional linear 
regression. We employ an overlay simulation model to predict the maximum overlay error for each die, and compare the die 
level overlay values to yield results. This change from wafer level averages to die level correlation will be shown to be a 
powerful analysis tool and significantly improves the validity of the correlation. We will demonstrate that die level 
correlation helps to identify the overlay induced yield losses and removes the masking effects of other random and systematic 
sources of yield loss. 

Keywords: Overlay, yield, die level correlation, process shrinks 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The acceleration of the SIA Roadmap 1 in recent years is just one more indication of the ever increasing pressure to shrink 
integrated circuit die sizes while improving their speed and capability. While most of the attention is given to shrinking 
linewidths, overlay also plays a vital role in determining die size, and hence the number of die which can be fabricated on 
each wafer. When fabs invest billions of dollars in improved capacity to print smaller geometries, they must at the same time 
improve their overlay capability in order to maximize the number of die they produce. Failure to fully utilize expensive wafer 
area can be economically ruinous in an era of hyper competitive technology and collapsing prices for most devices. 

Overlay errors can harm profitability in two entirely opposite ways. If the tolerances are not tight enough, the die can not be 
shrunk, and the number of die per wafer can not be increased. If the tolerances are too tight, yield losses will escalate. In 
either case, the fab will not be operating efficiently. As a result, overlay optimization is truly a delicate balancing act. In 
setting overlay design rules, care must be taken not to set the overlay tolerance tighter than the actual fab capability under 
realistic manufacturing conditions. The yield fall off due to overlay issues is quite dramatic when the design rule approaches 
the capability limit. Fig. 1 shows simulated results for net good die per wafer vs. overlay tolerance for three different levels of 
overlay capability; the data is derived from the published results by Arnold and Greene ich 2 . Clearly, one must avoid setting 
the tolerance to the left of the yield peak to avoid a drastic reduction in yield. On the other hand, setting the tolerance too 
loose will result in a high percentage yield, but far fewer die per wafer. Relaxing the specifications to make manufacturing 
easier is not an option given the financial realities of the IC industry. The key is to optimize fab performance and match the 
design rules as closely as possible to the resulting capability in order to produce the maximum number of good die per wafer. 
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Figure 1 : Net good die per wafer vs. overlay Figure 2: Definition of coordinate 

tolerance and capability, from ref. 2. system showing point j within field i 

Unfortunately, fab overlay capability is not a single fixed number that can be measured easily. Overlay performance varies 
over time and is highly dependent on the state of each exposure tool used in the process. Random variations in the systematic 
variables that govern overlay on each tool, and changes in other process parameters (e.g., film thickness, stress, CMP process 
conditions) can cause significant short term fluctuations in overlay capability. In addition, the close coupling between overlay 
and CD means that an overlay value which produces a good die under some conditions may result in a failing die if the CD 
varies slightly over time. For these and other related reasons, we can never set the overlay tolerance exactly at the peak of the 
net good die curve. If we did, daily variations would result in unacceptably high yield losses. We do, however, want to 
operate as closely as possible to the peak. This requires careful study of the overlay to yield correlation over an extended 
period of time to determine exactly how far the tolerance can be reduced without risking a major yield crash. 

The question of yield to overlay correlation takes on even more importance as many fabs are trying to deal with the recent 
economic downturn by shrinking their devices without buying new equipment. If this is done successfully, the payoff is 
obvious; failure, on the other hand, would be painful to contemplate. While improved overlay could be achieved by exposing 
more send ahead wafers and accepting a higher rework rate, this would have a highly negative impact on productivity. In 
order to determine if further shrinks are possible with a given tool set, it is vital to understand the true relationship between 
overlay and yield. 

It should be noted that while we speak of overlay as a single parameter, there are in fact many critical layers where overlay 
could cause a die to fail. There could even be second order failure modes where the overlay errors between layers 1 and 2 are 
within spec, as are the overlay errors between layers 2 and 3, but the unmeasured resultant errors between layers 1 and 3 
could cause a failure. We will not address this special case in this paper. Instead, we will assume that a limited number of 
critical overlay pairings are known to be of the highest importance in determining yield, and we will focus on these critical 
layer pairs. In addition, overlay errors can take on both positive and negative values. Due to design issues, the threshold for 
overlay failure could actually be different for positive vs. negative offsets. Finally, there are overlay errors in both the x and y 
axes; the thresholds can be different for these two orientations. For simplicity, we will consider overlay errors in only one 
axis, and study only the absolute magnitude of the overlay errors. Thus, there is only one threshold to consider, and one 
overlay parameter to analyze. The analysis presented here can easily be extended to two axes and to asymmetric cases. 

2. PROBLEMS CORRELATING OVERLAY TO YIELD 

Traditional attempts at overlay to yield correlations have run into a number of obstacles. First, product wafers do not provide 
much overlay data to work with. Typical sample plans measure only 4 or 5 points per field on a very limited (5 to 10) 
number of fields. Only one or two wafers are measured, and often not on every lot. The true nature of lot to lot, wafer to 
wafer, field to field and site to site variations are impossible to comprehend from such limited data. As a result, most analyses 
rely on wafer or lot level averages. They plot the average yield for a given sample (wafer or lot) vs. the average or worst case 
overlay measured on that sample. With the rare exception of a completely misaligned sample, these analyses rarely show any 
meaningful correlation. By the very nature of the overlay equations 3 * 4 , it is unlikely that the true worst case point will be 
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captured by such a limited set of measurements. Even if the worst point is actually measured, it still does not tell us what 
percentage of the wafer has high overlay errors. Depending on the values of the systematic fitting parameters, a few large 
errors could mean that every die on the wafer fails the overlay spec; that only a few die fail the spec; or, as is usually the case, 
that a fraction of the die pass and the rest fail. Given this lack of adequate input data, it is not surprising that overlay to yield 
analyses based on sample averages provide inadequate correlation to be meaningful. 

The problem is compounded because overlay is but one of many factors which influence yield. As a result, wafer or lot level 
averages do not correlate well because the signal we are looking for is fairly small. If overlay were a major yield killer, it 
would be fairly obvious from failure analysis and visual observation in the fab. What we are trying to determine is what small 
fraction of the non-functional chips died because of overlay problems, and what fraction failed due to other sources of yield 
loss. We are looking for a small component of a larger number which is itself - hopefully - much less than one. The 
measured overlay numbers should also not be varying excessively. Thus we are trying to correlate a small number against a 
slowly varying input parameter in the presence of a larger and more variable background signal. The signal to noise ratio of 
the overlay induced yield loss compared to all other sources of yield loss is too small to be detected by sample level 
averaging. 

A further complication is that the spatial signatures of an overlay problem can easily be mistaken for the signature of other 
systematic problems, and vice versa. In general, we decompose the sources of yield loss into two major categories, random 
and systematic defectivity 5 . Random losses include particles, foreign material and other non-repeating sources of loss. 
Systematic defectivity is defined as any non-random pattern of yield loss due to process, equipment or design issues. If we 
look at only a few wafers, all of the failing die may appear to be randomly distributed across the wafer. However, when we 
stack up hundreds of wafers, clear patterns emerge that help identify the systematic sources of yield loss. A common example 
is radial yield loss where the edge of the wafer has, on average, a lower yield rate than the center of the wafer. Numerous 
variations of these spatial patterns are seen in many processes; top to bottom or left to right variations in yield are not 
uncommon, and other, more complex patterns are also seen. 

All of these spatial yield patterns complicate the problem of extracting the overlay induced yield losses. Overlay errors 
generally become large the further out the die is located on the wafer since scaling and rotational terms are linear in distance 
from the wafer center. Imagine if we were to look at a wafer with a pronounced spatial yield signature (Fig. 3a), measure the 
overlay error at many points (Fig. 3b) and correlate the results (Fig. 3c). The resulting correlation curve is grossly misleading. 
While a least squares regression shows a rough linear fit as indicated by the solid line, there is no way of knowing if this 
slope is due to a true causal relationship or if it is purely coincidental that both yield and overlay vary in a radial pattern but 
for different underlying reasons. In fact, one would expect an overlay induced yield loss to have little impact until a threshold 
is reached, and then to have a sudden, large effect on yield. The gradual slope of this curve strongly suggests that the seeming 
correlation between overlay and yield is really coincidental. There is nothing in this graph that tells us that a specific value of 
overlay error corresponds to a threshold where it becomes a yield limiting factor. 




Figure 3: a) Wafer yield map showing a radial yield loss pattern. Darker colors indicate lower yield, b) Vector map of overlay 
errors for the same wafer with a rotational error, c) Apparent correlation between overlay and yield for this idealized case. 

In summary, the problem of correlating overlay to yield is complicated by three main factors: 

1 ) Wafer or lot level averages provide inadequate data 

2) The signal to noise ratio is low because overlay is but one of many factors which influence yield 

3) Spatial signatures of overlay vs. yield data can be confounded with other systematic sources of yield variation 
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These factors make it difficult to understand the true fab capability and to predict what further shrinks are possible. The 
poorly understood correlation may be forcing fabs to sandbag their overlay tolerances and accept less good die per wafer as a 
result. It also makes it difficult to detect subtle yield losses which could make the difference between a fab that turns a profit 
and a fab that is in danger of being shut down. In the following sections, we will describe how die level correlation coupled 
with some additional statistical procedures can provide a solution which addresses the first two issues, and shows promise for 
resolving at least part of the third obstacle to achieving useful overlay to yield correlations. 

3. DIE LEVEL CORRELATION: MATHEMATICAL FRAMEWORK 

Given that sample level analyses do not provide adequate correlation, the next logical step is to correlate the yield of each 
individual die with an estimate of the worst case overlay error within that specific die. Die level analysis is extremely rare in 
yield studies. Although probe data can be accessed by die, almost all other forms of parametric data, especially in-line data, 
are available only in summary form from a limited number of sites. Fortunately, the unique nature of overlay errors will 
allow us to make reasonable estimates of the die by die overlay values without increasing the amount of measured data. The 
overlay error at any site j within a field / (Fig. 2) can be written as the sum of the interfield and intrafield errors: 

Axy = Ax(field i) + Ax(site j) + residual errors (l) 

where the residuals themselves can be further broken down into interfield, intrafield, and random components. A simple 
example of the equations containing only the correctable parameters and residual errors is given by: 

Axij = Axw+Sx*Xi-8 w *yi + M«Xi+6R*yj + Ri-hRj + Rij (2) 

where x w is the wafer translation in the x-direction 

S x is the wafer scaling error along the x-axis 

6 W is the wafer rotation error 

M is the isotropic reticle magnification error 

6 R is the reticle rotation error 

Ri is the residual error for the entire field 

Rj is the residual error for site j in every field, and 

Rij is the residual component specific to site j within a specific field i. 
Similar equations can be written for overlay errors in the y direction, Ayy. 

A reasonable approximation of the fitting parameters can be obtained from the data measured in a typical production 
sampling plan 6 . Given these parameters and a set of equations appropriate to the exposure tool in question, we can make a 
first order estimate of the overlay errors for every die on the wafer. The equations can be evaluated quickly at many points 
within each die to determine the worst case error. A little knowledge of the residual errors could improve the estimates even 
further. For most leading edge exposure tools, the intrafield residuals Rj are the dominant term, being caused by mismatches 
between the lenses used to expose the different layers on the wafer. A comprehensive stepper matching program could be 
utilized to create look up tables of these residual errors and further refine the die by die estimates. Look up tables could also 
be used to estimate the interfield residuals, though in general these are fairly small. The random residual terms R y are due to 
all other sources of uncorrectable wafer distortions- chucking errors, non-linear wafer expansion, localized stress and 
metrology errors. In general these terms are much smaller than the other systematic and residual errors and may be ignored. 

The estimated die by die overlay errors can now be correlated to the die yield. Since yield is a dichotomous response with 
only two possible values - pass or fail - this data is not amenable to linear regression. Fig. 3 shows a modeled example of 
this correlation; the y-axis data is either a zero (fail) or a one (pass). Many values of overlay can have more than one yield 
value, since a given worst case overlay error can occur on different die. In many cases, a given overlay error can have both 
good and bad die. This is not an uncommon result in pass/fail situations; much of the statistical machinery used in medical 
research has been tailored explicitly for such problems. 

There is, in fact, a great deal of similarity between the overlay-yield question and the classic medical question of establishing 
lethal doses of various toxins. While the consequences of producing a bad die are rarely fatal, both problems involve non- 
repeatable experiments, noisy data, and numerous additional variables and complicating factors. In both cases, it is nearly 
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impossible to say that a value below some limit is always good and a value above the limit is always bad. The goal is to 
establish a threshold that is likely to cause a problem; in medical terminology, this value is known as LDso, a statistical 
estimate of the dose that would probably be lethal in 50% of cases. For obvious reasons in both the medical and IC cases, it is 
desirable to establish a good estimate of this parameter with the minimum amount of excess experimentation. Although 50% 
may not be the best value for yield issues, it is our goal to establish a similar statistical metric of the correlation between 
overlay and yield in IC manufacturing. To demonstrate how this formalism can be used to analyze overlay data, we present 
the following example. 




Figure 4: Die by die yield as a function Figure 5: Simulated yield maps, a) Single wafer 

of the modeled overlay error at each die. map; light die are good, dark die fail, b) Average 

of 50 wafers. Darker colors indicate lower yield. 



4. DIE BY DIE CORRELATION: SIMULATED RESULTS 

In order to test the die by die algorithm, we generated simulated yield and overlay results. While this does not guarantee that 
the formalism will work with real fab data, it has the advantage that we can manually tweak the various sources of yield loss 
and study the resulting overlay-yield response in the presence of controlled variations. We modeled the yield at each die as 

Y = Y r * Y s * Y G (3) 

where Y r is the random yield term, Y $ the systematic yield term, and Y 0 the overlay induced yield term. All three parameters 
can take on values of 0 or 1; the die will yield only if all three terms equal one. The random yield value at each die was set 
using numbers randomly selected from a Poisson distribution. The systematic yield term was set to kill an average number of 
the die, with the losses being selectively higher for die near the outer edge of the wafer. The overlay term was modeled by 
calculating the systematic overlay error at all four comers of the die and adding in a small random residual error at each site. 
The largest of these four values was then compared to a threshold value and Y Q was set to zero if the error exceeded the 
threshold. To simulate real world effects such as CD variation, the threshold included a random variation about the target 
value. The option exists to model both x and y overlay and set Y D equal zero if either term exceeds a threshold value. 

Each time the program is run, the user inputs the baseline systematic overlay parameters (translation, rotation, scale, reticle 
rotation and magnification), the random defect density and the systematic yield loss percentage. Additional parameters may 
be set to vary the magnitude of the variation in the overlay threshold, the radial dependence of the systematic yield variation, 
and the range of residual overlay errors. These parameters allow us to simulate conditions which cover the range from high 
yielding wafers to very low yielding wafers, with varying mixes of random, systematic and overlay induced yield loss. The 
model generates wafers with 149 die per wafer and computes a worst case overlay value and a yield value for each die. The 
program varies the overlay fitting parameters by small random amounts for each wafer to simulate wafer alignment errors. 
We typically compute 5 wafers at a time, adjust the input parameters slightly to mimic lot to lot variation, and repeat the 
process a number of times to generate a large group of wafers. 

A typical example is shown in Figures 4 to 7. The model parameters were 0.3 defects/sq. cm. for the Poisson defect 
distribution, 1 1% average systematic yield loss (the range was 5-17%), and a 200 nm overlay threshold. The overlay fitting 
parameters were all small except for a 3 ppm wafer rotation error; the intrafield residuals were normally distributed about 0 
with a 3 sigma of 30 nm. Fig. 5a shows the yield pattern for a single wafer, while Fig. 5b shows the average yield for 50 
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wafers. Figs. 6a through 6c show the systematic, random and overlay induced losses averaged over 50 wafers. Note that the 
radial yield loss pattern due to systematic and overlay problems is not apparent in any individual wafer plot; the loss of a few 
die near the edge is no more pronounced than the loss of die elsewhere due to random defects. However, the pattern becomes 
quite evident when a large number of wafers is stacked up and averaged. Fig. 7 shows the wafer level averages of overlay vs. 
yield; Fig. 7a shows the average overlay value on each wafer vs. yield, while Fig. 7b shows the range in overlay 
measurements which is sometimes tracked to detect excursions in the overlay fitting terms. Although a slight linear relation 
exists between the increased range and reduced yield, the goodness of fit parameters are extremely small and indicate little 
statistical significance to the fit. 
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Figure 6: Components of yield loss, averaged over 50 wafers, a) Systematic yield loss, b) Random yield loss, c) Overlay 
induced yield loss. The product of these three terms gives the total yield shown earlier in figure 5b. 
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Figure 7: a) Average wafer level yield vs. average wafer level overlay error and b) vs. the range in overlay values across the 
wafer. 

The die by die correlations, on the other hand, show the effects we had anticipated. Fig. 4, discussed earlier, shows the raw 
correlation. At first glance, it is not obvious that there is a correlation, although closer inspection shows that there are no good 
die with overlay errors greater than 200 nm. To add statistical rigor to this observation, we binned the overlay data in 20 nm 
increments and calculated summary statistics for each interval. Figure 8a shows a graph of mean yield by overlay bin 
interval. It can be seen that the yield declines rapidly for the overlay intervals above 200nm. A chi-squared test was 
performed on yield by overlay interval for the complete data set, and was found to be significant at > 99.9% confidence. We 
therefore reject the null hypothesis that yield is independent of overlay. Each interval was then compared to the control 
interval by generating contingency tables and performing chi-squared tests. Table 1 shows a typical contingency table for this 
chi-squared analysis. The number in each cell represents frequency e.g. there were 217 good die with low overlay error. 



This is an ideal method for analyzing a binary variable such as die level yield. In this way, the P value for the null hypothesis 
that yield was independent of overlay was estimated for each 20nm overlay interval. Fig. 8b shows that the chi-squared 
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values are not significant for overlay intervals below 200nm, but for intervals above this the P- values are <0.001, indicating 
with high confidence that die with overlay errors in the 190-210 nm range and above yield differently than die in the -10 to 
+10 nm range. This gives us a reasonably accurate estimate of the 'real* overlay tolerance of a given product and allows us 
to estimate the yield impact based on the current overlay capability. 

From a statistical perspective, caution should be exercised when performing multiple comparisons of this kind because the 
overall type 1 (alpha) error' rate is inflated as the number of tests increases, i.e. the chances of falsely rejecting the null 
hypothesis are increased. This problem is well document in the statistical literature 8 . To minimize the alpha risk, we can use 
the data shown in Fig. 8a to give us an indication of which intervals are of the most interest. In this case, the yield roll-off 
occurs somewhere between 180 and 220 nm, so performing a smaller number of chi-squared tests around these intervals 
would be safer and more statistically sound. 





Low Overlay Error 
-10 to +10 nm 


High Overlay Error 
20 to 30 nm 


Pass 


217 


874 


Fail 


89 


387 



Table 1: Sample contingency table input comparing a test range to the control range. 
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Figure. 8: a) Mean yield and b) P values from chi-squared tests vs. overlay bin interval 

5. REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

Linear regression can not be used for die level analysis since the response is dichotomous (pass/fail) instead of continuous. 
Logistic regression using the logit function is ideally suited for this case 9 , and we will use this approach to estimate the 
probability of a die yielding as a function of the overlay error for that die. The model used is 



Logit(p) = constant + A * overlay error 



(4) 



where logit(p) = Ln(p/( 1 -p)) 

p = probability of an event, i.e., the probability that the die is good, and 
A is a fitting coefficient we will determine from the analysis. 

Higher order terms can also be added to the equation but we felt initially that there was no a priori justification for anything 
beyond the simple linear term. At first glance it might appear that this equation could not fit a very sharp threshold for 
overlay induced failure. Tests on sample inputs with an absolute hard cutoff at 200 nm and no other sources of yield loss - in 
other words, a perfect square wave response - were actually fit quite well by this model. 

When we study overlay induced yield losses alone, this method works very well. Fig. 9 shows the computed logit curve; the 
50% yield point is exactly at our preset threshold, which gives us the overlay equivalent of LD50. This threshold is the point 
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where 50% of the die with an overlay error of this magnitude will fail. When we add in random yield losses, the curves are 
not as sharp, but the 50% line still hits the assumed threshold of 200 nm (Fig. 9b). However, when we add in systematic yield 
loss, the curves shift, and the 50% threshold moves from the simulated limit. We know that the value of 200 nm should have 
some significance since our simulator used that number as the baseline threshold value for overlay induced yield failure; 
without that prior knowledge, there is no way to extract a threshold value from this fit. Logistic regression assumes an S- 
shaped relationship between yield and the variable parameter, with a range from zero to one. It is possible that with the 
addition of large systematic losses, we have distorted the curve so badly that the fit is no longer obtainable. In addition, we no 
longer have a control "dose" where yield is always guaranteed to be one; this may be the source of the problem. We will 
pursue additional modifications of the logistic regression procedure, including the use of higher order terms, in an effort to 
find a model that yields a rational overlay threshold in the presence of multiple sources of yield loss. 
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Figure 9: Logistic regression results, a) Overlay induced losses only, b) overlay and random yield losses, c) overlay, random 
and systematic yield losses 

6. CONCLUSIONS 

Our analysis has shown that die to die correlation, as opposed to wafer or lot level averages, is a powerful tool for extracting 
the overlay induced yield losses from the other sources of random and systematic yield loss. The equations describing 
overlay as a function of location have been studied intensively for many years. This analysis takes advantage of these well 
established models to generate the equivalent of a large amount of overlay data without increasing the number of 
measurements required. This is a unique advantage particular to overlay analysis which should certainly be exploited. 

The technique is far from perfect; if the systematic loss pattern matches the spatial signature of the overlay errors, there will 
be no way to separate these two effects. In most cases, however, if the defect and other non-overlay related losses are small, 
the amount of wafer to wafer variation will probably be sufficient to allow some measure of the overlay induced losses to be 
extracted from the data. While the averages of the overlay and other spatial signatures may appear similar, the fluctuations 
between individual wafers - measured over a large number of wafers - should prevent the overlay signal from being 
completely obscured. It remains to be seen from real data if this analysis will hold up in real world situations. 

Logistic regression may hold some promise for further improving this analysis. Since it appears that systematic losses create 
the most problems for this method, we intend to develop an algorithm to separate random and systematic losses, then retry 
the regression on the corrected data. It is also possible that we could reject die where the analysis shows that random 
defectivity was the clear cause of yield loss. (A failing die with a low overlay error surrounded by good die with higher 
overlay errors would be a clear example of such a flier). Regardless of whether or not these proposed additions prove to be 
successful, it is clear that die by die correlation should always provide a better fit to the data than sample level averaging. 
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Thermal loading-induced distortion in the photomask during e-beam patterning has recently 
received special attention due to its significant contribution to overlay errors. Multipass e-beam 
writing, a strategy proposed to reduce the heating effects and associated distortions, was simulated 
using three-dimensional finite element models. Thermal responses of the photomask during 
multipass patterning were determined and global in-plane distortions were calculated. For the given 
system exposure conditions of 40 ^,C/cm 2 at 50 keV, the average value of the 3 a pattern placement 
error due to the bulk heating of the photomask obtained from multipass writing was found to be 
^3.5 nm which is 28% lower than that of single pass writing. Parametric studies showed that 
thermal radiation has a large influence on the mask cooling. © 1998 American Vacuum Society. 
[S0734-211X(98)06506-8] 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The technological demand for higher capacity memory 
chips has created a special challenge for photomask makers 
to meet the requirements of pattern placement accuracy and 
throughput for advanced masks. Thermal loading-induced 
distortions caused by resist substrate heating due to the e- 
beam energy deposition during mask patterning is a major 
contributor to pattern placement errors. Given the system 
exposure conditions and mask material properties, previous 
investigations showed that pattern placement accuracy is sig- 
nificantly affected by local 1 " 3 and global 4 heating of the 
mask substrate. One of the suggested methods to reduce the 
heating effects of the photomask during the patterning pro- 
cess is to use the multipass writing strategy in which the 
required dose to develop the resist is applied through a num- 
ber of passes across the substrate. The work that has been 
done in the past focused on the effects of local heating on 
resist sensitivity during e-beam exposure. Studies to examine 
the effects of global heating on the pattern placement accu- 
racy, however, have just begun. Due to the difficulty of di- 
rect measurement of temperature rise in the resist substrate, 
theoretical models 5 " 7 have been proposed to estimate the 
heating effects during mask fabrication. Computer simula- 
tions of the patterning process provide valuable tools for the 
assessment of the e-beam patterning induced distortions. 
Data can subsequently be used to adjust system parameters 
leading to process optimization and minimization of pattern 
placement errors. In this article simulation results of thermal- 
induced distortions in the photomask during multipass e- 
beam writing obtained from the three-dimensional finite ele- 
ment (FE) analyses are presented. Comparison with the 
thermal in-plane distortions (IPD) obtained from single pass 
writing will also be made. 
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II. FINITE ELEMENT MODEL 

The FE models simulating the thermal IPD used a 6 in. X 6 
in. Format optical reticle with a pattern area of 132 mmX 132 
mm. Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of the system ge- 
ometry employed in the analysis. The mask model consisted 
of three layers: Novolac-based resist (0.4 /x,m), chrome (0.08 
^u,m), and quartz substrate (6.4 mm). The original stress for 
the resist and the chrome layers is' taken to be 10 and 25 
MPa, respectively. Thermal properties are listed in Table I. 
The patterning area of the mask was divided into fields, with 
each field subdivided into a specified number of finite ele- 
ments. The FE models incorporate eight-node isoparametric 
brick elements for the mask substrate and four-node elastic 
shell elements for the chrome and resist layers. In the simu- 
lation, a thermomechanical load is applied to each field in the 
pattern area of the mask in a sequential manner through a 
specified number of load steps following the serpentine writ- 
ing style illustrated in Fig. 2. By tracking the displacement of 
each node in the model for several load steps the final IPD 
map is obtained. The finite element software ANSYS 8 was 
used to perform all calculations. 

The total e-beam energy deposited in the mask substrate 
is determined from the beam parameters (full dose of 40 
fxC/cm 2 at 50 keV). The fractional energy deposited in the 
mask is based on Monte Carlo simulations. As a representa- 
tive worst case scenario the pattern density was assumed to 
be 100% in the calculations. Assuming the mask is placed in 
a vacuum chamber, the thermal model considered conduc- 
tion and radiation heat transfer mechanisms, and used adia- 
batic boundary conditions (i.e., no heat flow) at the edges. 
Equivalent surface heat flux and volumetric heat generation 
were used to simulate the thermal energy deposition in the 
mask. Support conditions for the reticle consisted of a "2-2- 
2" kinematic mount located at a radial distance of 28.7 mm 
from the center of the substrate. Figure 1 indicates the de- 
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Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of the 6 in.X6 in. optical reticle; all dimensions 
are in mm. Location of a traditional " 2-2-2" kinematic mount is shown 
with the translational degrees of freedom constrained at each mounting point 
given in parentheses. 



grees of freedom constrained at each mounting point. A dis- 
placement vector of the central node of each exposed field in 
the pattern area was used as a measure of the resulting dis- 
tortion of that field from its original position at the end of the 
patterning process. The magnitude and the direction of each 
displacement vector are a function of several parameters 
such as the patterning time, writing style, amount of the ab- 
sorbed dose, and thermal and mechanical boundary condi- 
tions. 

III. SIMULATION RESULTS 

The patterning process in this analysis was simulated us- 
ing four passes with no waiting period between successive 
passes. The e-beam energy deposited in the mask substrate 
for each writing pass was assumed to be one fourth of the 
full dose required to develop the resist. The patterning time 
per pass was accordingly taken to be one fourth of the total 
time (6 h) required to pattern the mask in a single pass writ- 
ing scheme. As a result, the maximum temperature rise 
(Ar max ) at the exposed surface of the mask in the multipass 
writing was expected to be lower than that obtained in the 
single pass writing. It is important to note, however, that the 
temperature distribution obtained at the end of each writing 
pass was used as initial conditions for the subsequent pass. 

Both the average temperature rise (Ar ave ) and Ar max of 
the mask were plotted as a function of the patterning time for 
all four passes. Figure 3 shows that the average temperature 

Table I. Thermal properties of reticle materials. 





Conductivity 


Specific heat 


Thermal expansion coefficient 




(W/m K) 


(J/kgK) 


(ppm/K) 


Resist 


0.20 


1500 


83.0 


Chrome 


93.7 


4605 


4.20 


Quartz 


1.46 


750 


0.55 



■^1 



3 



Fig. 2. Schematic diagram showing the serpentine writing style used for 
photomask e-beam patterning. 



of the mask continued to rise at the beginning of the pattern- 
ing time in the first pass. As the radiation losses increased, 
the rate of increase of AT ave slowed down reaching a quasi- 
steady state in about 1.2 h. This behavior is similar to that 
observed in the simulation of the single pass patterning. 4 
While Ar ave achieved a steady state in a relatively short 
time, A r max continued to oscillate between two bounds. The 
oscillatory behavior of A r max is mainly due to the writing 
style (serpentine in this case) and the applied adiabatic 
boundary conditions. The effect of the boundary conditions 
appears mostly in the region near the edges and the corners 
of the pattern area where the temperature rise tends to jump, 
forming a peak. As the beam moves toward the center and 
away from the boundaries the temperature rise drops. It can 
be seen that at the end of each writing pass and at the begin- 
ning of a new pass Ar max experienced a sudden drop (a 
fraction of a degree) as the beam moved from the top to the 
bottom corner of the pattern area as shown in Fig. 3. In 
general, the average value of &T max obtained during the mul- 
tipass writing was found to be 36% lower than that from the 
single pass writing. 

Figure 4 shows examples of the contour plots of the tem- 
perature distribution following the first and the last load steps 
of the first and second writing passes obtained from the FE 



o.io 



o.oi 



maximum temperature rise 



overage temperature rise 




1.0 1.5 
Time x 10 4 (sec) 



2.0 
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Fig. 3. Average and maximum temperature rise in the photomask due to the 
global heating as a function of time obtained from the FE simulation of the 
multipass e-beam patterning. 
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Fig. 4. Results of the FE thermal simulation of the e-beam multipass patterning for the optical mask. Contour plots showing examples of the temperature 
distribution following (a) first load step in the first pass; A 7^=0.274 K, (b) last load step in the first pass; A 7^=0.395 K, (c) first load step in the second 
pass; A7 , max =0.291 K, and (d) last load step in the second pass; Ar^^O.396 K. The initial temperature of the mask was taken to be 294.26 K. FE scale in 
Kelvin. 



analyses of the multipass writing. It should be noted that the 
patterning in each writing pass began at the lower right cor- 
ner of the substrate. It is clear that the temperature distribu- 
tion of the mask at the end of each writing pass is not uni- 
form. This is mainly due to the poor thermal conductivity of 
the quartz substrate, which prevented the mask from reach- 
ing a thermal equilibrium state at a time constant shorter than 
the exposure time. 

Using the data from the FE thermal analysis, the global 
IPDs were calculated at the end of each writing pass. The 
distortion maps obtained for the four passes are shown in 
Fig. 5. The displacement vectors are shown to be radially 
oriented outward. The mounting conditions of mask struc- 
tures are believed to have a significant effect on the distribu- 
tion of the IPD vectors. From a closer look at the IPD map 
from the first pass [shown in Fig. 5(a)], one should note that 
the lower right corner field in the pattern area has zero dis- 
placement. The reason for this is the assumption made in 
which the patterns in this field (initially at room temperature) 
are written on the undistorted pattern area. As the patterning 
process continues, however, the first field as well as the sub- 
sequent fields begins to distort. 



The 3cr pattern placement error was also calculated for 
each pass and found to be 3.75 nm for the first pass and 3.5 
nm for subsequent passes. It is interesting to note that the 
maximum value of the 3cr pattern placement error occurred 
in the first pass. This, however, is expected since the mask in 
the first pass was still cold and the expansion due to the 
temperature rise is highly nonuniform causing the displace- 
ment vectors to be larger in magnitude. As the average tem- 
perature of the mask increases, the exposed area gains more 
freedom to move in other directions, therefore reducing the 
magnitude of the displacement vectors somewhat. Again, in 
comparison with the single pass writing, 4 the 3cr pattern 
placement error obtained from the multipass writing was 
28% lower. In general, the resulting IPD maps indicate that 
there is symmetry in the distribution of the displacement 
vectors. Unless the pattern density distribution in the pattern- 
ing area of the actual mask is very different from one sub- 
strate to another correction for the pattern placement error 
can be made directly during fabrication. However, the effect 
of pattern density distribution on the resulting IPD needs to 
be further investigated. 
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Fig. 5. Thermal loading IPD maps obtained from the FE analysis of the multipass e-beam patterning for the optical mask (a) thermal 1PD following the first 
pass; Max. =6.20 nm, 3o-=3.75 nm, (b) thermal IPD following the second pass; Max. =6.23 nm, 3<r=3.5 nm, (c) thermal IPD following the third pass; 
Max. =6.23 nm, o-=3.5 nm, and (d) thermal IPD following the fourth pass; Max. =6.23 nm, 3cr=3.5 nm. FE scales in cm. 



IV. EFFECT OF THERMAL RADIATION 

In any enclosure, radiation may experience multiple re- 
flections of all surfaces, with partial absorption occurring at 
each. The previous results obtained from the FE analysis are 
limited by the assumption of blackbody radiation. In the ac- 
tual e-beam writing apparatus this may not be the case since 
the surroundings are likely to reflect some of the emitted 
radiation back onto the mask surface causing a further in- 
crease in its temperature. Although the amount of the re- 
flected radiation depends on the geometrical configuration of 
the system components and the optical properties of the re- 
flecting materials, it is useful to consider the worst case sce- 
nario by assuming the case of a perfect reflector. That is, no 
heat is dissipated from the surface of the mask by radiation, 
and conduction is the only mechanism for heat transfer 
within the mask substrate during e-beam exposure. This is 
also the case in which the results obtained from the FE simu- 
lation can be compared with the analytical solution from a 
simplified form of the diffusion equation. Figure 6 shows the 
results of A 7^ and Af max as a function of the patterning 
time for both single and multipass writing schemes. It can be 
seen that the temperature rise increases linearly with time 
and it is much higher than that shown in Fig. 3. The resulting 



IPDs for this case are shown in Table II. These results sug- 
gest that thermal radiation plays an important role in dissi- 
pating a large amount of heat from the mask, therefore, re- 
ducing the heating effects and the associated thermal 




Time x 10* (sec) 

Fig. 6. Maximum and average temperature rise of the photomask due to 
global heating as a function of patterning time obtained from the FE analysis 
during single and multipass writing. Radiation cooling was not included in 
the model simulation. 
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Table II. Pattern placement error (3ct) induced in the photomask during the 
single and multipass e-beam patterning. Thermal radiation was not included 
in the FE simulation. 





Single pass 


Multipass 


Pass No. 


3c (nm) 


3cr (nm) 


1 


46.2 


11.7 


2 




19.3 


3 




27.5 


4 




36.5 



distortions. The geometrical features of the radiation ex- 
change between the mask and the surroundings are an im- 
portant factor for accurate assessment of heating- induced 
distortions in the photomask during e-beam patterning. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

The nonuniform heating of the photomask substrate, the 
main cause of thermal distortions during e-beam patterning, 
can be minimized using a multipass writing strategy. The 
thermal-induced distortions in the photomask during pattern- 
ing have been investigated using three-dimensional FE 
analysis. Global IPDs were calculated and found to be lower 
than those obtained from the single pass writing. The mag- 



nitude and direction of the distortion vectors obtained from 
the FE analysis were found to be dependent on the amount of 
absorbed dose, mounting conditions, and writing style. The 
FE simulations showed that thermal radiation is an effective 
means of cooling which keeps the average temperature rise 
within the desired range. In general, it is possible to correct 
these distortions for all pattern densities using these model 
simulations. 
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ABSTRACT 

The cost advantages associated with implementing a mix-and-match photolithography process have led to a 
dramatic increase in the interest and development of these manufacturing environments. This is especially 
true for older fabs with high production lithography tools already in place but technology that has increased 
beyond the capability of the tools. For the process engineer the challenge is to define a method of optimizing 
the exposure field registration between each of the different imaging systems. In this paper a procedure used 
to evaluate intrafield and interfield overlay errors between six ASML 5X steppers and sixteen Ultratech IX 
steppers is described. With this technique reticle data, stage registration and a commercially available 
software analysis package are used to model pattern displacement of each stepper within this population. 
Wafers from each stepper are first patterned with nine fields, each consisting of a 9 by 9 array of ASML 
alignment marks. The X and Y stage coordinate of each alignment mark is then measured using a standard 
ASML 5500/60 intrafield analysis routine. Spreadsheeting the resulting stage registration data, subtracting 
the expected or "ideal" stage position and correcting for any reticle pattern shifts, grid and intrafield data are 
obtained. Using this process a data sheet for each stepper was developed and, once formatted properly, 
loaded onto the software analysis package for registration modeling. Use of multiple exposure fields per 
wafer enabled the software to characterize both intrafield and interfield registration by first modeling the grid 
errors, subtracting these values, and then performing intrafield analysis on the remaining data. Further, by 
collapsing the intrafield data into a single field a "lens fingerprint" of each stepper lens was derived. Using 
vector subtraction a direct comparison was made between the lenses of each stepper and an indexed table of 
exposure field translation errors created. The stepper lenses were also sorted from best to worst matches. 
This approach generated the required 23 1 paired data sets needed to match each stepper to all others while 
exposing and measuring only 44 wafers (2 per stepper) and required no artifact wafers. Measured evaluation 
results will be reviewed and expansion of this procedure to mapping IX wide field lenses and matching of 
non-concentric exposure fields discussed. 

Keywords: mix-and-match, concentric matching, non-concentric matching, collapsed field, MONO-LITH, 
ASML, Ultratech, overlay registration 

L INTRODUCTION 

Containment of device fabrication costs is fast becoming the dominant issue for semiconductor manufacturers 
looking to increase the integration of their devices 1 . With the cost of new high volume fabrication facilities 
reaching the billion dollar mark, manufacturers now look for alternative equipment schemes to control 
capital investment as well as upgrade technology 2,3 . As the lithography area represents a large investment in 
any facility, mix and match lithography environments have been successfully implemented as a cost savings 
measure 1 . In most cases, the less costly high throughput tools are used to pattern non-critical layers while the 
expensive high NA steppers image the critical levels. This approach allows older fabs to move to more 
aggressive design rules while maintaining production capacity and reducing initial investment. Increased 
technology, however, infringes upon device overlay budgets. So in order to maintain and improve device 
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yields, registration errors for each exposure tool must be characterized and matched to each other. This paper 
report on an evaluation of intrafieid and interfield overlay errors between six ASML 5X and sixteen 
Ultratech wide field IX steppers. 

2. PROCESS DESCRIPTION 

The equipment set used in this evaluation consisted of 12 Ultratech model 1000s, 4 Ultratech model JL 100s , 2 
ASML 2500/40S and 4 ASML 5500/60s. Concentric matching of a 14mm square field was performed as this 
is the field size used in our mix-and-match process and is the largest common among all tools in the 
equipment set, figure 1 (Ultratech usable lens area). The necessary interfield and intrafieid dato for 
SnceS matching was collected by exposing 2 wafers on each stepper with a grid array of mne field. 
Each pattern consisted of a 9 X 9 array of ASML primary alignment marks spaced 1.5 mm apart on the 
Ser figure 2 A metrology job was then set up on the ASML 5500/60s that performed a local alignment to 
each of me marks and recorded the stage coordinates. This technique establishes this coordinate system as 
the absolute reference. After correcting for reticle errors, the overlay data was modeled using MONO- 
Lmf's registration analysis software package and lens matching system, LEMSYS . 

Usually, characterization of stepper registration performance requires the use of artifact wafers. Overlay 
patterns are exposed and etched onto these wafers. Then, they are exposed a the second level of the 
registration pattern. Grid and intrafieid data are obtained by measuring the localized displacement of Ae 
second laver image to the first. However, the procedure used in this test does not require an artifact wafer but 
Se"n«T3yto the stage coordinate system of the ASML stepper The ASML 5500 60 stage js 
configured with an interferometer mirror system used to measure stage X, Y, and «>z parameters. The* , 
parameters are controlled by a 3 axis linear magnetic motor combination in an H configuration. The., 
precision and reproducibility the ASML 5500/60 stage and the phase grating alignment system have been 
well documented 4 - 5 . For this evaluation the stage coordinate system was assumed to be close to ideal. 

In our mix-and-match processes first level and all critical layers are imaged on the ASML steppers. The 
Ultratech steppers are then used to expose the non-critical levels. This alignment strategy uses the blind 
stepping precision of the ASML stepper to establish the stepping grid. The Ultratechs then use their field-by- 
field alignment to overlay to this grid. To mimic this, an array of nine sets of Ultratech horizontal alignment 
marks (HAMs) is first exposed on the test wafers using the ASML steppers and then developed. Each 
Is then exposed on the Ultratechs after aligning to a set of the HAMs. Although this procedure, 
does not provide any characterization of the Ultratech blind stepping precision it does allow evaluation of 
their field alignment accuracy. 

Lens matching was performed on each stepper. Most stepper manufacturers monitor and match lens, 
distortions of the systems delivered to their customers. But when employing different steppers, there : k ; no 
guarantee that the distortion errors for lenses from one manufacturer match those for lenses of anrther 
manufacturer. To determine the lens differences of this stepper population, a collapsed field analysiswas 
performed using each stepper's distortion data and LEMSYS- MONO-LITH«'s lens notching softwa* 
package. Collapsed field analysis removes grid errors from the registration data, merges data from all fidds 
into a single field, and selects the median value of the vectors at each intrafieid site, creating a fingerprint 
of each lens. This method provides greater accuracy in determining the optical response of ^ exposure tool 
than field-by-field analysis and can be used to calculate interfield and intrafieid precision LEMSYS uses 
the base set of lens fingerprints and vector map subtraction to calculate stepper to stepper lens Zn&JV™* 
Calculating intrafieid mismatches explicitly from differential lens analysis requires that (N*(N-l)/2) lens 
Sgerplte be generated for N steppers. By using this inference technique LEMSYS™ was able to calculate 
the 231 lens fingerprints needed by performing vector map subtraction for every possible pairing of steppers. 
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3. GRID RESULTS 



A summary of the grid model coefficients for the ASML 5500/60 steppers is listed in table 1 and plotted in 
figure 3. Of concern were the translation and orthogonality terms for ASML stepper 01 and stepper 02. 
These errors were verified by running the standard preventive maintenance metrology procedure using 
artifact wafers. The coefficients derived in MONO-LITH® were then entered into the stepper configurations 
to offset these distortions. Plots of the resulting stepping grids are displayed in figure 4 and the new factors 
listed in table 2. Table 1 also displays high orthogonality values on both ASML 2500/40s. However no 
attempt was made to correct these errors as mixing of products between the 5500/60s and 2500/40s is not 
done, the field-by-field alignment of the Ultratech's minimized their impact, and correction would have a 
negative effect on the product already in-line. 

The grid model results of the Ultratech steppers are also listed in table 2. The translation vector errors for 
these tools range from -258.8nm to 325nm and, as stated in the previous section, indicate their alignment 
precision. Although these values do not exceed our non-critical overlay specification they are still quite 
large. As a result we are currently modifying the IX alignment schemes and reviewing each system's 
configuration. 

4. LENS MATCHING RESULTS 

The results of LEMSYS™ IX to 5X lens matching modeling are shown in tables 3 and 4; listing thirteen 
matched pairs with errors worse than 0.3pm. The largest overlay errors were predominantly between the IX 
steppers ULT914 and ULT910 and the ASML systems. Stepper ULT9144 has had a history of lens problems 
and has since been shut down. The lens fingerprint and distortion analysis of ULT910 indicated a large 
magnification error. During investigation it was discovered that the nitrogen gas to the reticle cooling bar 
had been disconnected. The thermal expansion of the evaluation reticle during exposure generated the large 
magnification errors. Removing ULT9144 and ULT910 from the population, lens mismatches are more 
randomly distributed among the steppers and the number of matched pairs with overlay errors greater than 
0.3vim is reduced to three. 

5. EXPANSION TO WIDEFIELD AND NON-CONCENTRIC MATCHING 

The IX Ultratech widefield reticle layout provides for three individual fields per reticle. Since field 1 was 
reserved for the 14mm X 14mm die used in concentric field matching we used fields 2 and 3 to included 
alignment mark arrays for widefield and non-concentric field characterization. A 27mm X 14mm array of 
155 ASML alignment marks, figure 5, was drawn in field 2. When imaged, this array maps the usable lens 
area of the Ultratech widefield stepper. This size of exposure field is much larger than that of the ASML 
steppers so a 5X metrology job was created segmenting this exposure area into two 13.5mm X 14mm fields. 
The stage registration data was then recorded and spreadsheeted in the same manner as the concentric 
matching process. The full lens fingerprint of ULT914 is plotted in figure 6. 

The final reticle field contained an 18 X 7 array of alignment marks that will be used to evaluate the 
maximum 27mm X 9mm rectangular area of the widefield lens, figure 1. As the purpose of this array is to 
characterize non-concentric field overlay it was specifically designed to be segregated into two 13.5mm X 
9mm die, each a 9 X 7 array of alignment marks. The alignment marks of two 5X exposure fields will 
exactly overlay the marks of the IX field, figure 7. In non-concentric field matching some interfield and 
intrafield parameters, such as die magnification, die rotation, and grid scaling, are not accurately 
characterized using conventional lens and stepper models. Referencing the IX and 5X registration data sets 
to the ASML stage coordinate system each field can first be modeled independently in MONO-LITH®. 
Software optimized data sets can then be generated for each field and overlaid for non-concentric matching. 
This approach will allow use of classical models for overlay characterization until algorithms for hon r 
concentric matching are fully developed. 
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6. CONCLUSION 



This paper details a procedure capable of measuring, modeling, and estimating improvements of concentric 
imaging fields in a mix-and-match stepper population that can be effectively used to minimize total overlay 
errors. The approach we have taken uses the high precision stage of the ASML 5500/60 stepper to establish 
an absolute coordinate system. Intrafield and interfieid distortion data from each stepper was referenced to 
this coordinate system using reticles that imaged a 9 X 9 array of ASML alignment marks. The data was 
then modeled for grid coefficients using the MONO-LITH® registration software package. LEMSYS™, an 
extension to MONO-LITO®, was next used to generate maximum lens overlay error values for each pair of 
steppers. Although the goal of this study was to characterize the overlay tolerances of our current mix-and- 
match process some tuning was performed using the error factors derived by MONO-LITH®. Expansion of 
this technique to IX full field and non-concentric field matching was also discussed. Overall, we have 
determined that our existing equipment set is fcapable of running within our present overlay specification, 
however, further improvements are being pursued. 
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Figure 1: Ultratech's usable lens area and maximum square and rectangular exposure areas. 




Figure 2: Grid stepping pattern and alignment mark array field. 
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Figure 3: Uncorrected grid plots of ASML 5500/60 steppers, ASM 01, 02, 03, 04. 
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Figure 4: Optimized grid plots of ASML 5500/60 steppers, ASM 01, 02, 03, 04. 
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Figure 5: Ultratech widefield matching array. 155 total marks spaced 1.5mm apart on reticle. 
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Figure 6: Vector plot and lens fingerprint of IX widefield. 
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Figure 7: Single IX field overlaying two 5X fields. 
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Table 1: As measure* 


modeled grid vector errors for 5X steppers. 
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Table 2: As measured modeled grid vector errors for 5X and IX steppers after correcting grid 
errors on ASM steppers 01 and 02. 
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(224/ -217) 


(165/ -188) 


(191 /-213) 


(-210/ -166) 


(-116/132) 


ULT910 


( 286 / 296 ) 


( 352 / 359 ) 


(293/311 ) 


( -288 / 284 ) 


( -302 / 362 ) 


( 354 / 392 ) 


ULT913 


(-110/ -105) 


(170/157) 


(110/121 ) 


(123/108) 


(-128/162) 


(178/215) 


ULT914 


(-283/312) 


(-310/272) 


( -276 / 303 ) 


( -253 / 348 ) 


( -333 / 272 ) 


( -396 / 229 ) 


ULT915 


(-116/ 90) 


(151/138) 


(125/100) 


(-85/142) 


(-170/ -69) 


(250/ -136) 


ULT916 


(-119/ -108) 


(152/-116) 


(-111 /-124) 


(-111 / 92) 


(-140/118) 


(185/-177) 



BEST MATCHES 


WORST MATCHES 




ULT913 


ASM01 


(-110/-105) 


ULT914 


ASM22 


( -396 / 229 ) 


ULT916 


ASM04 


(-111 / 92) 


ULT910 


ASM22 


( 354 / 392 ) 


ULT901 


ASM21 


(-107/112) 


ULT910 


ASM21 


( -302 / 362 ) 


ULT915 


ASM01 


(-116/ 90) 


ULT910 


ASM02 


( 352 / 359 ) 


ULT916 


ASM01 


(-119/-108) 


ULT914 


ASM04 


(-253/348) 


ULT913 


ASM03 


(110/121 ) 


ULT914 


ASM21 


(-333/272) 


ULT934 


ASM04 


(-123/ -114) 


ULT905 


ASM04 


(-159/330) 


ULT913 


ASM04 


(123/108) 


ULT932 


ASM04 


(-220/317) 


ULT916 


ASM03 


(-111 /-124) 


ULT914 


ASM01 


(-283/312) 


ULT915 


ASM03 


(125/100) 


ULT910 


ASM03 


(293/311 ) 


ULT901 


ASM03 


(118/-131 ) 


ULT907 


ASM02 


(311 /232) 


ULT909 


ASM22 


(-116/132) 


ULT914 


ASM02 


(-310/272) 


ULT931 


ASM02 


(-91 /-133) 


ULT914 


ASM03 


( -276 / 303 ) 


ULT904 


ASM 22 


(136/ -123) 


ULT910 


ASM01 


( 286 / 296 ) 


ULT901 


ASM01 


(-121 /-139) 


ULT903 


ASM02 


(289/176) 


ULT902 


ASM22 


(140/ -130) 


ULT910 


ASM04 


( -288 / 284 ) 


ULT904 


ASM03 


(140/138) 


ULT905 


ASM03 


( 87/288) 


ULT931 


ASM03 


(-68/ -140) 


ULT907 


ASM22 


( 284 / 265 ) 


ULT916 


ASM21 


(-140/118) 


ULT932 


ASM03 


(-142/276) 


ULT915 


ASM04 


(-85/142) 


ULT905 


ASM02 


(132/271 ) 


ULT931 


ASM04 


(-143/134) 


ULT934 


ASM22 


(271 /-253) 


ULT931 


ASM 21 


(-65/144) 


ULT905 


ASM01 


(-166/ -270) 



Table 4: Best and worst matched pairs maximum overlay vectors. Table units - 
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Sampling strategy and model to measure and compensate the overlay 



errors 

Chen-FuChien a , Kuo-Hao Chang a , Chih-Ping Chen b 
a Department of Industrial Engineering and Engineering Management, NTHU 
b Macronix International Co., Ltd., Taiwan, R.O.C. 

ABSTRACT 

Overlay is one of the key designed rules for producing VLSI devices. In order to have a better resolution and alignment 
accuracy in lithography process, it is important to model the overlay errors and then to compensate them into tolerances. 
This study aimed to develop a new model that bridges the gap between the existing theoretical models and the data 
obtained in real settings and to discuss the overlay sampling strategies with empirical data in a wafer fab. In addition, we 
used simulation to examine the relations between the various factors and the caused overlay errors. This paper concluded 
with discussions on further research. 

Key words: overlay, stepper, yield improvement, decision analysis, semiconductor manufacturing 

1. INTRODUCTION 

In semiconductor manufacturing, microlithography is one key technique involved in wafer fabrication processes. 
Recently, wafer step-and-repeat systems have replaced scanning projection as the photolithographic exposure tool for the 
fabrication of VLSI (Very Large Scale Integration) devices. In order to function properly, the patterned layers in the 
fabrication of VLSI devices must overlay each other to within the tolerance that is incorporated in the IC design. With the 
use of advanced step-and-repeat projection aligners, it is required to increase fine resolution and alignment accuracy. In 
order to improve the yield, it is important to increase the performance of the stepper and to control overlay errors within 
the tolerance so as to have a better resolution and alignment accuracy in lithography process. Overlay error is defined to 
be the displacement error of an exposed photo image field relative to a previously exposed image field [7]. 

To diagnose the causes of overlay errors and to control the errors through compensation to remove correctable errors 
are important problems in semiconductor manufacturing. The challenges are even greater with the 0.18-micron 
technology. There have been a number of related studies on the factors causing the overlay errors [13], the mathematical 
models [4], and the overlay error control methods [9]. However, few existing models have been applied in practice. Firstly, 
the variables considered in the existing overlay models are different from the real data measured through the calibration 
system. There is a need to bridge the gap between theoretical models and the data in real settings. Secondly, because of 
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the operating costs for measuring overlays, the number of overlays measured in one wafer is restricted. In order to obtain 
the higher overlay accuracy within the limited number of measured overlays, there is a need to develop systematic 
sampling strategies in which one can decide the number and the corresponding locations of overlays to measure. 

This study aimed to review the existing models and to develop a new model that bridges the gap between theoretical 
models and the data in real settings. We also designed an experiment and got empirical data from a wafer fab to compare 
the various sampling strategies with the existing strategy for measuring overlay errors. In addition, we used simulation to 
examine the relations between overlay errors and various factors for validation. 

2. LITERATURE REVIEW 

2.1 Modeling the overlay error 

With the increase of VLSI feature size, the factors causing overlay errors become more complex. According to 
Schmidt [13], the factors that cause overlay errors belong to the system, stepper, reticle accuracy, linewidth variation, and 
wafer distortion (see Table!). 

The following terminology and notations are generally used in the study. 

T x* T y : The intrafield translation 
T x , T y : The interfield translation 

T x +x : The sum of the intrafield 
T y+Y : And interfield translation 

E x , E Y : The interfield expansion 

M x , M y : The intrafield magnification 

&x> : The intrafield rotation 
R x , R Y : The interfield rotation 

r *» r y : The intrafield residual 
r x , r Y : The interfield residual 

Brink et al. [4] developed an overlay model that considered both the interfield and intrafield effects. The intrafield 
model was based on MacMillen and Ryden [8] and added the fifth-order lens distortion variables as follows: 

d s -T K +M,fi-Rj-Tjt-Tjy+Wj+D,jtf+y?) (1) 
+D Sj[ x(x 2 +/y+r x 

d y = T y v- V 2 - + +y 2 ) P) 

+D Sy y(x> +y 2 /+r y 

where 



( x, y ) ; Intrafield coordinate system, 

With respect to the center of a field 
(X, Y) : Interfield coordinate system, 

with respect to the center of the wafer 
d x , d y : The intrafield overlay errors 

in the field coordinate system, (x, y). 
d x , dy : The intrafield overlay errors 

in the wafer coordinate system, (X, Y). 
d I+x : The sum of the intrafield and interfield 

overlay errors 
d y+Y : The sum of the intrafield and interfield 

overlay errors 
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T T 

1 u » * xy 


The tilt coefficients of the mask 


T T 


The tilt coefficients of the mask 




The wedge distortion in X-axis direction 


w 

y 


The wedge distortion in Y-axis direction 




The third order distortion coefficients 


I>3y> 


The fifth order distortion coefficients 



Table 1. Overlay Error Factors 



Causes 


Overlay errors 


System 


Vibration 
Temperature 


Stepper 


Alignment error 

Lens distortion (optical stepper 
only) 

Wafer clamping 
Wafer table errors 


Reticle 
accuracy 


Reticle in-plane distortion 
Pattern placement errors 
Reticle clamping 


Linewidth 
variation 


Wafer (exposure, development, 
etching, etc.) 

Reticle (exposure, development, 
etching, etc.) 


Wafer 
distortion 


Flatness/curvature 
Pattern movement/slip 



Table 2. The existing overlay models 



Author (year) 


Parameters in the model 


Perloff(1978) 


Translation 

Rotation 

Expansion 


MacMillen and 
Ryden(1982) 


Translation 
Rotation 
Expansion 
lens trapezoid 
lens distortion 


Peski(1982) 


scale factors 
array orthogonality 
lens distortion 
magnification Ratio 


Arnold (1983) 


Translation 
Rotation 
Expansion 
lens trapezoid 
lens distortion 
bow coefficients 


Brink et al. 
(1988) 


Translation 

Rotation 

Expansion 

lens trapezoid 

three-order lens distortion 

fifth-order lens distortion 

bow coefficients 


Lin and Wu 
(1998) 


Translation 
Rotation 
Magnification 
mask tilt 
wedge distortion 
high-order distortion 


Chien et. al 
(2000) 


Translation 
rotation 
exoansion 
non-orthogonality 



The interfield model combined the model developed by Perloff [10] and the bow parameters considered in Arnold [3] 
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as follows: 

d x =T x +E x X-R x Y + B x Y 2 +r x ( 3 ) 

(iy = Ty +EyY + RyX + ByX 2 + Ty W 

Lin and Wu combined the intrafield and interfield errors in x, y directions, respectively. 

d x , x = ?x - R X Y + M X X + B X Y 3 (5) 

+ t x - r x + a/,* - r„jc 3 - r^xv + 

+ D Sx x(x 2 +y 2 ) + D Sx x(x 2 +y 2 ) 2 

d nY = T y + + M y Y + 2 (6) 
+ T y + /e y jc + A/ y >> - T^jcy JT^y 2 + fF,* 2 

where B x , B y denote the stage bow coefficients. 

We proposed the interfield overlay error as the following: 

d x =T x +E x X-(N + 0)Y + r x (?) 
d Y ==T Y +E Y Y-(9-N)X + r Y (8) 

In particular, 

R X -R Y (9) 



N = 

e = 



r x +r y (W) 



2 

Similarly, to match the real setting, they proposed the intrafield overlay models as the following: 

d x =T x +M x 'x-R x y + r x (11) 
d y =T y + M/y + R y x + r y (12) 
where the variable, M x ', is defined by M X '=AM = M*M X when the designed lens magnification M is given. In other 
words, M x ' is multiple of M x and the multiple depends on the designed lens magnification. 

The interfield and intrafield overlay models are combined as follows: 

d E+x =T B+x +E x X-(N+9)Y + M 1 'x-R y y + r„ x (13) 
d y+Y = T y+Y +E Y Y-(e-N)X + M/y + R y x + r y+Y (14) 

The proposed model has the advantage that bridges the empirically assessable data and the variables in real settings. 
It can be empirically derived through statistical analysis of assessed data. 

Table 2 summarizes the existing overlay models. However, to consider all the factors is very difficult and costly in 
wafer fabs. Thus, one feasible way is to start with focusing on the critical and correctable factors that the steppers can 
measure and compensate. 

3. SAMPLING STRATEGIES 

3.1 Framework 

The sampling strategies involve two phases. The first is to determine the corresponding intrafield overlay locations. The 
second is to consider the interfield overlay locations. Then we consider total number of sampled overlays in a wafer and its 
corresponding R-square. In order to determine the corresponding sampling locations, we design eight kinds of sampling 
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locations in a field to compare goodness of fit to the overlay model. Furthermore, we examine the relation between the 
numbers of sampled overlays and the corresponding R-square that is the highest among different sampling locations. We 
pointed out the relation between the sampling number and the corresponding R-square in a figure to illustrate the tradeoffs 
between sampling cost and compensation effectiveness. 

3.2 A technical insight 

From equation 13 and 14, overlay error is dependent with the intrafield coordinates (x, y). We transform it to polar 
coordinates (r, 8 ). 




Xiixis 



Figure 1 The intrafield sampling Figure 2 The interfield sampling 

As Figure 1, the intrafield radius is defined to the distance of overlay and central overlay. The angle is defined as Figure 
1. Observing Figure 1 overlay (1), (2), (3) and (4) represent the information of X direction overlay accuracy. Similarly, 
overlay (5), (6), (7), and (8) represent the information of X direction overlay accuracy. From intrafield equation (11) and 
(12), parameter R x is related to. y and parameter R y is related to x. Therefore, X direction and Y direction are equally 
important and cannot lose either of them.. Theoretically, we should choose two overlays among (1), (2), (3) and (4). 
Similarly, two overlays should be chosen among (5), (6), (7), (8). From statistical viewpoints, when the difference of x and y 
angles 9 2 -0,, is bigger, parameter R % and R y should be estimated more precise. It is because when Q 2 -Q x is bigger 
even one field rotate lightly, they will result in more difference and then the parameters R x and R y will be estimated more 
precise. 

In interfield sampling, we also transformed the interfield coordinates (X, Y) into polar coordinates (r, 0 ). The 
parameters r and 9 are defined as Figures 2. Interfield equations (7) and (8) show that expansion parameters are related 
to (X, Y) coordinates. In particular, E x is related to X and E Y is related to Y. From expansion parameter pattern 
simulation, we find that outer side overlays will result in bigger overlay errors. Even light expansion happen will result in 
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bigger overlay errors in the outer side. Therefore, if we choose overlays directly in the outer side, that is, overlay with 
bigger r, the bigger overlay error can be compensate very well, so does other overlays in the inner side. Due to this reason, 
we predict choosing overlay in the outer side will have more precise expansion parameters E x and E Y . Next empirical 
study will prove our insight. 

4. AN EMPIRICAL STUDY 

4.1 Problem structuring 

This section presents an empirical study in a wafer fab of a semiconductor company in Taiwan. This company has 
been one of the Top 500 manufacturers in Taiwan since 1993. Briefly, this fab manufactures a broad line of 
high-performance non-volatile memory ICs and micro-controller ICs that are used in communication systems, computers, 
and high-end electronic consumer systems. 

Focusing on the real setting in this wafer fab, we developed a new overlay model that used the empirically assessed 
data as the independent variables. In particular, the steppers can measure and compensate the error variables of translation, 
expansion, non-orthogonality, and rotation in the fab. Following the idea of experiment of design (DOE), we consider two 
factors, r and 9 . Observing Figure 1, we can classify (1) and (5), (2) and (7), (3) and (6), (4) and (8) into several different 
classes, respectively. Suppose that totally we have four overlays. Each class should sample one overlay. Theoretically, we 
have 2x2x2x2 = 16 combinations. After dismissing the cases that don't contain both X and Y information, the 
designed intrafield overlay sampling are illustrated as Figure 3. For demonstration, we conducted experiments to obtain 
real data in the fab. We used the stepper compensating function to create four different settings on the experiment wafers 
that involved (1) the both interfield and intrafield effects, (2) the interfield effects only, (3) the intrafield effects only, and 
(4) no effect, respectively. 

4.2 Intrafield sampling strategies 

We compared the R-square of these eight designed intrafield sampling. Totally we sampled 51 fields in a wafer. 
Actually, the existing sampling location in the fab is illustrated in Figure 3 (1). 
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Figure 3 The intrafield sampling locations 
By applying multiple linear regression analysis [5] to fit the proposed models as given in equations 13 and 14., we 
estimate the parameters and their R-squares. 

4.3 Interfield sampling strategies 

To evaluate various sampling strategies, we designed an interfield sampling experiment by considering two factors of 
radius and angle. This experiment included nine wafers with nine different interfield sampling strategies (see Figure 4-12). 
According to the simulation results, the field with bigger radius will result in bigger overlay errors no matter rotation or 
expansion parameters. Therefore, we designed a wafer with two different patterns which sampling overlays mainly be 
chosen in the outer fields, (see Figure 4 and Figure 6). Secondly, we compared the overlay error of different radius (see 
Figure 4, Figure 5 and Figure 6 and Figure 7). As Figure 4 and 5, these two sampling strategies have the same angle but 
different radius. Alternatively, Figures 6 and 7 have the same radius but different angles. Thirdly, we combined some parts 
of sampling pattern (1) (Figure 4) with some parts sampling pattern (3) (Figure 6) to create sampling type (8) (Figure 11). 
Another different interfield sampling is designed as Figure 12. In the empirical study given in the next chapter, we will 
compare the effect of different interfield sampling strategies and their goodness of fit to the overlay models. 
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Figure 4 The interfield sampling pattern (1) 
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4.4 Results 



From this empirical study, we found the intrafield sampling type (4) is better than others are (see Table 3). Theoretically, 
the parameter R x and 1^ will be estimated more precise if the 6 2 -9, is bigger and the estimated parameters M' x 
and M' y will be closer to the real parameters if the radius r is bigger. The intrafield sampling type (4) has both advantages. 
On one hand, it has bigger 0 2 -9, and bigger radius. On the other hand, its sampling pattern possesses symmetric 
characteristics. The empirical study confirmed this result. 



Table 3. R-square of different sampling location and various number of sampling overlays 



\Sampling 
\jype 
#of 

samplings. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


255 


99.4% 


99.7% 


99.4% 


99.6% 


99.8% 


99.7% 


99.6% 


99.8% 


100 


97.2% 


94.7% 


96.1% 


98.1% 


99.3% 


95.2% 


93.1% 


95.4% 


50 


95.8% 


97.2% 


96.7% 


98.3% 


96.5% 


95.1% 


90.6% 


94.1% 


20 


87.1% 


96.8% 


92.1% 


96.5% 


91.0% 


88.5% 


76.7% 


81.1% 


10 


71.5% 


83.1% 


61.2% 


83.6% 


83.1% 


73.8% 


52.5% 


69.7% 



As shown in Table 3, we found that there is no significant difference among the different sampling locations as the 
number of sampled overlays was large (255 and 100). However, there were differences among the different sampling 
locations as the number of sampled overlays was relatively small (i.e., 10 and 20). Considering the existing sampling 
number (i.e., 20 overlays), the sampling location shown in Figure 3 (4) had higher goodness of fit than the existing 
sampling location. The residual analysis of the sampling location (4) (see Figure 13) validated the model. 
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Figure 13. Residual analysis 



Figure 14. The histogram of residuals 
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Indeed, the validity of sampling strategy depends on the overlay error after compensation. The R-square denotes the 
proportion of total variability in the response variable that is explained by the independent variables. That is, R-square 
denotes the goodness of fit of the model. For validation, we used the estimated parameters of the proposed overlay models 
to compensate the overlay errors and compared the residuals between the present sampling location shown in Figure 3(1) 
and the better sampling location shown in Figure 3 (4). Figure 14 summaries the results in histogram. As shown in Figure 
14, the residuals of the sampling location (4) were more concentrated than the existing sampling location. Furthermore, 
we used the norm of 255 overlay errors after compensation in sampling location (4) and the existing sampling location, i.e. 
sampling location ( 1 ). 

Let 

ii v ji= 77^7^7 (15) 

On one hand, the norm of overlay errors after computation that was based on the sampling location (4) is 0.598. On 
the other hand, the norm of overlay errors after computation that was based on the existing sampling location is 0.924. This 
implies that the sampling location (4) can eliminate further 35.4% overlay error than the existing sampling location. 
Furthermore, we examined the relation between the numbers of sampled overlays and the corresponding R-square that is the 
highest among different sampling locations as shown in Figure 15. Certainly, the more sampled overlays the more 
information and thus the higher the R-square values. Based on the information given in Figure 15, the decision-maker can 
tradeoff the sampling number (i.e., the sampling cost) and the R-square that the model possibly fitted (i.e., goodness of fit 
and compensation). 




0 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 
overlay sampling numbers 



Figure 15. Comparing overlay sampling numbers 
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From Table 4, In interfield sampling, we have the following findings. 

1. When the sampling number is restricted, the bigger radius sampling and symmetric sampling will be better than other 
sampling. 

2. When rotation error exists and its effect is bigger than others apparently, interfield sampling type (1) (see Figures 4 can 
estimate rotation parameter 0 more pecise than other sampling type. 

3. When expansion error exists and its effect is bigger than others apparently, interfield sampling type (3) (see Figures 6 ) 
can estimate rotation parameter 9 more precise than other sampling type. 

Thus, the sampling number and the sampling location have a significant impact on the values of estimated parameters 
of the derived models and on the degrees of compensating the correctable causes. For any overlay model, an inappropriate 
sampling strategy may cause ill fitness of the model and bad compensation of the errors. 

5. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In this study, we reviewed the theoretical overlay models as summarized in Table 2. Based on the existing models and 
real setting in a fab, we proposed the new intrafield and interfield overlay models that effectively incorporate the 
assessable data and correctable overlay errors. We designed experiments to obtain data to test different intrafield sampling 
locations. We found a better sampling location than the existing one that eliminated more 35.4% overlay errors. We 
pointed out the relation between the sampling number and the corresponding R-squares to illustrate the tradeoffs between 
sampling cost and compensation effectiveness. Further research is needed to investigate the sampling strategies for 
interfield locations with regarding the proposed models. Further research is also needed to examine the proposed models 
and the proposed sampling location in various setting. 
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Interfield Sampling Method Dependency of Overlay and Global 

Alignment 

Jinseog Hong, Junghyeon Lee, Hanku Cho, Jootae Moon, and Sangin Lee 
(Semiconductor R&D Center, SAMSUNG Electronics Co. Ltd., 449-900 San#24, Nongseo-Ri, 
Kiheung-Eup, Yongin-Shi, Kyungki-Do, Korea) 

ABSTRACT 

According to the classical calculation of overlay margin as 1/4 design rule, the overlay control requirement for sub-0.15um 
design rule device is nominally below 40nm. To meet this demand, it is necessary that one should analyze every part in 
global alignment and overlay measurement procedure, then factor out the parameter that is known to affect overlay control, 
and correct it as much as possible. One of the major causes degrading overlay budget seems to be the nonoptimized wafer 
sampling method. Compensated but undercorrected overlay errors usually fitted as linear terms can be amplified due to 
improper sampling method e.g. asymmetric one. 

In this paper, we have investigated the possible causes that yield global alignment noise and the sampling method 
dependency of global alignment repeatability and overlay model calculations. The achievement of better alignment 
repeatability is critical for improving not only in- wafer overlay but wafer-to- wafer overlay control. It is thus evident that 
overlay control can be improved by reducing alignment noises or by optimizing sampling method. Global alignment 
repeatability and its results are significantly affected by which chips in a wafer map are selected as global alignment 
purpose. This result can be understood as noise margin is different for each sampling plan and there exists an optimal 
sampling method. We tested several sampling methods that belong to symmetric group (translation, inversion, rotation 
symmetric), which are known to show better noise margin. The criteria to select the best sampling method were residual and 
linear term reproducibility which are significantly affected by raw data noise. The raw data variations include stage position 
errors and process induced alignment signal abnormality. We found among the candidates the optimal sampling method 
which leaves the least residual and shows as good repeatability as full chip measurement. Similar results could be obtained 
for overlay sampling method. 

KEYWORDS: lithography, overlay, global alignment, sampling method 

1. INTRODUCTION 

There have been much efforts to improve the overlay control in the semiconductor industry. The lack of overlay control 
usually leads to the yield loss, where yield implies the percentage of electrically working chips, and the lowered device 
reliability. Thus the study to reduce the overlapping errors during exposure has attracted much attention among scanner 
providers and semiconductor manufacturers during past years. From the previous studies, which tried to reveal the major 
contributors to overlay control, global alignment noise (GAN) seems to be responsible for most overlay problem except for 
the case where the alignment marks are severely deformed due to fab, processes (e.g. CMP) and thus giving false offset. 
GAN is known to be generated by stage control inaccuracy, optical, electrical noise and process. Measurement position 
uncertainty due to GAN gives slightly incorrect overlay modeling results, which give rise to wafer-to-wafer overlay 
repeatability problem. These findings show that the overlay control would be improved by reducing GAN. Many 
improvements have been done with respect to stage control and alignment system. It is widely believed that the overlay 
control less than 30nm will be fulfilled within near future through the efforts to reduce GAN. 

Considering the fact that most part of GAN is the problem of mechanical and electrical noises, which scanner providers 
have been trying to improve, but still remains in some degree, it seems to be true that there are no contributions from 
scanner users. However, recent studies (I) on sampling methods reveal that additional modification of overlay modeling can 
be found when different sampling methods applied. It is thus presumable that GAN behaves better when an optimized 
sampling method is applied. In this paper, we have argued that GAN margin can be improved by optimizing sampling 
methods. The better GAN margin implies that the wafer-to-wafer overlay modeling deviations is reduced in case of using 
the optimized sampling method. For this purpose, we first present that GAN can be varied according to process condition, 
machine ID, and mark design. Then it is shown that GAN affects the wafer-to-wafer overlay results. Finally the sampling 
method dependency of GAN and overlay and optimized sampling method are presented and discussed. 
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2. BACKGROUND 

Misalignment distributions on a wafer can be least-square-fitted with the linear overlay model. The main purpose of 
overlay modeling is to extract machine-correctable terms from the random distributions to minimize overlap errors between 
two layers. The rotation, skew, magnification and translation are well-known machine-correctable terms and, in case of 
SVGL Micrascan series, these can be given by the first-order coefficients of wafer cartesian coordinates in the following 
SVGL generic equations. 

Interfield Equations (Grid / Wafer Coordinate System: [x,y]): 
de x = XTran + GXMag*x-GRot*y 
a> y = YTran + GYMag*y + (GRot + GSkew)*x 

Intrafield Equations (Field Coordinate System: [x',y']): 
(& x = XRTran + (FXMag + FIMag) * x' -FRot * y 
[Se y = YRTran + FIMag * y +(FRot + FSkew) * 

These coefficient calculations are performed for all every global alignment and overlay measurement. The global 
alignment reveals information regarding overlay errors to an exposure system before exposing the wafer. On the other hand, 
the overlay measurement reveals information regarding the exposed wafer overlay error to an operator. When the exposure 
system attempts to perform the global alignment, the correction terms from the overlay measurement are added to the global 
alignment result. In other words, the correction coefficients revealed by overlay measurements allow fine modifications of 
global alignment coefficients. Therefore, the coefficient error occurring at the global alignment or at the overlay 
measurement leads to undercorrected linear error. Even when all linear errors are corrected, high-order error (i.e., residual) 
remains. The residual, which is assumed to come from stage imperfections and process-generated non-uniformity with high 
spatial frequency, cannot be corrected systematically in the same manner as linear coefficients. 

Considering eq. (1), one would expect that there need only six measurements to obtain six unknowns. However, there are 
more than six measurements in a wafer, which gives rise to the ambiguities of the coefficients. Furthermore, existing noisy 
measurements and residual, if both affect each other in the manner of amplifying total error, may cause unwanted fitting 
results. These errors can be reduced if one applies the sampling method that shows a large noise margin. 

2.1 SAMPLING METHOD CHARACTERIZATION 

2. 1. 1 NOISE ROBUSTNESS 

The main causes of measurement position deviation (MPD) are known to be the limitation of stage positioning accuracy 
and the finite repeatability of alignment signal generation and detection. MPD generally results in the global alignment 
repeatability problem. One example showing how MPD affects the alignment result is shown in Fig. 1. The uncertainty of 
the aligned position or overlay measurement induces correction-term deviation. From the simple calculation, one can expect 
that the deviation will vary linearly according to the given dimensions, L and S. Figure I shows that calculated XMag and 
YMag deviation grows larger at small L and S. In other words, field-term repeatability is considered to depend on the 
arrangement of the measurement points. This suggests that for every real exposure system with finite MPD, the sampling 
method affects global alignment repeatability. Therefore one can expect that the optimized noise (i.e., MPD) robust 
sampling method, if found, will guarantee good overlay results. 

2.1.2 RESIDUAL 

When the displacements of every field in a wafer are measured and fitted by eq. (1), the resulting residual errors can be 
regarded as stage- or process-induced error. On the other hand, when a sparse sampling method is applied, it is probable that 
undercorrected correctable errors can be added to the residual, which results in a large residual error. Therefore, a sampling 
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mark usually reduces the mark signal strength or induces slight mark signal asymmetry. In some cases, one can find a 
noticeable difference of GAN level induced by lowered signal strength. Poly-silicon, one of the common materials in the 
fab., shows strong absorptance at alignment light wavelength band. With proper annealing treatment, however, the 
absorption is dramatically lowered due to increased degree of crystallinity of poly-silicon. To find out the GAN difference 
caused by the presence of annealing treatment, we prepared two poly-silicon deposited wafers, where one received 
annealing treatment and the other did not, and performed the repeated global alignments for each wafer (see Fig. 2-(a)). The 
higher GAN level for normal wafer, i.e. without annealing treatment, can be found. 

5.7.2 ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL NOISE 

Every exposure system is equipped with more than one mechanical stages. Despite lots of improvements made during past 
years, stage control accuracy remains in about 5 nm region. Thus the position information given by the alignment marks has 
some degree of uncertainties. In addition, there exists an extra uncertainty, which comes from alignment signal processing. 
We performed the experiment to view the noise level difference between two exposure systems. Under the condition of 
using a same product wafer and keeping an identical arrangement of measuring fields, clear GAN difference between two 
systems could be found (see Fig. 2-(b)). 

3.1.3. MARK DESIGN 

Most alignment systems prepare extra mark designs to deal with fatal processes. These optional mark designs maintain the 
fundamental dimension, a necessary condition for detection, but also have additional features. SVGL Micrascan series use 
both two-line and variable-box type features for global fine alignment (see Fig. 3-(a)). Although these two marks have 
noticeably different appearance, there is no problem to detect each mark. We prepared a wafer that has four different types 
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method that leaves the least residual might be the sampling method that we are seeking. 



2. 1.3 LINEAR COEFFICIENT 

The difference in correctable terms measured between the reference plan, where every field in a wafer is measured, and the 
given sampling method, provides sampling method contributions to the total overlay errors. Therefore, when the given 
sampling method shows less difference than the others, one can consider this plan to be a good sampling method. 
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Figure 1 . In-chip sampling position dependency of field correction terms. 

3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

As discussed in the previous part, GAN is unavoidable in some degree. It is thus obvious that the repeated global 
alignment and overlay modeling for the same product wafer always shows a gaussian-like distribution centered at a non- 
zero model parameter with finite standard deviation. We will focus on the standard deviation, which can be regarded as 
GAN. 



3.1 GLOBAL ALIGNMENT NOISE SOURCES 
3.1.1. PROCESS 

There are several processes that ought to be considered in the fab. The optically opaque film deposited over alignment 
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Figure 2. (a) Global alignment repeatability difference between a normal poly wafer and a 
annealed poly wafer, (b) GAN measured at different exposure tools. 
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of mark; a trench two-line, a mesa two-line, a trench variable box, and a mesa variable box. To obtain GAN level for each 
mark, 20-times repeated global alignments were performed respectively. In spite of keeping identical conditions except for 
different mark design applied, we were able to observe the different GAN level (see Fig. 3-(b)). Such differences can be 
understood as each mark has its own signal strength and process robustness. This observation leads to the well-known 
conclusion that GAN margin can be improved by optimizing mark type. 

3.1.4. GLOBAL ALIGNMENT NOISE AND OVERLAY 

Non-zero GAN implies that every wafer in a same lot experiences different overlay modeling respectively, therefore, the 
higher GAN leads to the worse wafer-to-wafer overlay. Figure 3-(c) and (d) show the comparison between the GAN of a 
wafer and wafer-to-wafer overlay. Y-axis represents the three sigma of repeated global alignment and wafer-to-wafer 
overlay respectively. The plots shown in figure 3-(c) and (d) correspond to a wafer selected from gate stack process and a 
wafer from storage node process, respectively. From these plots, one can observe that GAN levels of each wafer are similar 
but wafer-to-wafer overlay of each wafer exhibit different results. The wafer from gate stack process shows GAN limited 
overlay behavior, i.e., wafer-to-wafer overlay deviation is less than GAN level. On the other hand, the wafer from storage 
node process shows that wafer-to-wafer overlay deviation seems not to be limited by GAN but by some other noises, such 
as, the errors from mark deformation. 

3.2 OVERLAY SAMPLING METHOD 

Measuring the overlapping error between two layers requires several box-in-box marks to identify the error. For most 
cases, these features are located at four symmetrical corners of the field. Overlapping errors are measured from each marks 
and an error vector representing that field can be obtained by sum of four error vectors. From overlay model fit of error 
vectors, one can calculate interfield corrections corresponding to a given sample plan. These interfield corrections are 
considered to contain the slight error due to the sampling. In order to minimize the error due to the overlay sample plan, we 
proposed six sample plans which maintain the rotation symmetric arrangement, which is based on the assumption* 2 ' that the 
symmetric arrangement provides better results than the asymmetric one. Each plan is designed in order to clearly identify 




Figure 4. Overlay sampling methods proposed, 
the arrangement characteristics and simultaneously require the same time to complete measurement. In Fig. 4, which shows 
the six candidates with its own typical field arrangement, one can observe that plan 1 and 2 have weak correlation among 
measuring fields maintaining rotation symmetry while plan 4 shows strong correlation among central fields, and that the 
other plans have strong correlation and good coverage. To allocate more grid sample points over a wafer and simultaneously 
to satisfy the requirement that they must take the same length of time to measure, there are some fields where only one 
measurement occurs per field. One can find this field in plans 3 to 6. We indicate this field by "1", while the normal field by 
"4". 
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We performed linear-term repeatability tests for these six sample plans. The wafers prepared for these experiments were 
carefully selected from real product wafers. The exposure tool for patterning wafers was the KrF Scanner, SVGL Micrascan 
III. To exclude the stack layer contribution from overlay results, we selected wafers from different layer stack conditions, 
which include gate stack, direct contact stack, and storage node stack substructures. For each wafer, we measured overlay 
distributions for six different sampling plans and calculated the residual and linear terms. Figure 5 shows the residual and 
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Figure 5. Residual, offset, field term and grid term difference between each pla 
and reference plan (every chip in a wafer are measured), 
linear term deviations for each sample plan. These plots can be regarded as sufficiently reliable to provide information on 
the optimum sample plan because each data point is summed over three different wafers where both overlay distributions 
and noise levels differ from each other. Residual sums, offset sums, and field sums reveal that plan 4 is more noise robust 
and leaves less residual than the other plans. Grid sums seem to yield ambiguous result. However, if one considers the 
significant scale of grid terms, it is understandable that plan 4 works as well as the other plans. These results can be 
understood in the sense that the plan of higher coverage over the wafer map yields more correct grid terms and that the plan, 
in which measuring fields are closely placed, exhibits good performance in terms of giving correct field terms, offsets, and 
residual. 



3.3 GLOBAL ALIGNMENT SAMPLING METHOD 



We performed an experiment that reveals the relation between global alignment repeatability and the wafer-to-wafer 
overlay deviation. For this evaluation, the overlay of 25 wafers and the 20-times-repeated global alignment of a wafer are 




Figure 6. Global alignment sampling methods proposed. 
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measured. These wafers are photoresist-coated product wafers and global alignment is performed on the SVGL standard 
inclined two-line target. Then, we calculated the standard deviations of the linear terms. It should be noted that the different 
statistics were applied to the wafer-to-wafer overlay and the single wafer global alignment. In order to optimize the global 
alignment sample plan, we considered the linear-term repeatability and coordinate matching between the global alignment 
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Figure 7. Global alignment repeatability difference among sampling methods. 

and overlay measurement. If the selected fields for global alignment use do not coincide with the locations of the fields for 
the overlay measurement, the raw displacement information for the calculation differs, and as a result, overlay error may 
occur due to different calculations. In addition to this concern, from eq. (1), it is obvious from mathematical point of view 
that the coordinates of global alignment and overlay measurement had better coincide with. With the restriction of the 
measuring field arrangement, we performed global alignment repeatability measurements for six sample plans (see Fig. 6). 
Each plan is mainly distinguished by the number of global alignment chips, ranging from 4 to 13, while all plans follow the 
reference arrangement based on the overlay sample plan. We performed global alignment 20 times with respect to each 
sample plan. Figure 7 shows the three a's of the alignment statistics over 20 global alignments, in which grid rotation, grid 
mag, and grid skew are plotted. Interestingly, although we maintained the similar arrangements and therefore expected that 
the three a's would decrease linearly with increasing shot number, however, we found that the repeatability behaves 
sensitively to a slight change in the shot arrangement. On the other hand, long-range behavior follows our expectation that 
the three a's would decrease as the number of shots increases. These observations can be understood as noise robustness 
can be improved not only by the number of shots for global alignment use, but by the optimized arrangement of the shots. 

As a concluding remark, the clear repeatability difference among the sample plans is evident and plan 5 seems to exhibit 
better noise robustness than plan 6. 

4. CONCLUSION 

We investigated the possible causes that yield global alignment noise and the sample plan dependency of overlay and 
alignment control. In order to optimize the sample plan, we first proposed several candidates based on symmetry 
considerations and coordinate matching between global alignment and overlay measurement, and then performed systematic 
tests to determine the difference between the plans. The residual, correctable-term accuracy, and noise robustness were 
found to function well as criteria. The new approach to the optimization of the sample plans revealed that the specific 
candidate performs better than the others. We hope that this result emphasizes the importance of sample plans and that our 
novel approach could aid. 
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Abstract 

The impact of wafer stepper overlay errors on device yields and design rules are studied. 
First, the classical Lynch model for normally distributed sizing and overlay errors is 
reformulated for orthogonal geometries. Then the distribution of overlay errors in the 
linear Perloff model describing global alignment is derived. Finally, a Monte Carlo 
program, OVS, for simulating stepper overlay errors is introduced. OVS is used to 
determine the impact of individual component errors, such as those due to lens distortion 
or to mask making, on the overall distribution of errors. 

Introduct i on 

Pattern overlay tolerance is one of the key design rules for integrated circuit 
manufacturing. The current method of specifying overlay tolerances is to state, on the 
basis of simple error budgets, the value of the overlay error at a given high percentage 
of the total measured data. There are at least three major problems with this 1 . First, 
most error budgets treat all errors as random when in fact some are systematic. Second, 
these error budgets rarely take field size or wafer size into account. Finally, rarely 
are enough data points taken to ensure what is really important: that no point within the 
imaged array of chips be ml sregi stered by more than the design rule. 

An overlay simulation comouter program, OVS, has been written to predict the total 
distribution of errors given as input the characteristic component error distributions in 
interfield errors (translation, wafer rotation and expansion, orthogonality) and 
intrafield errors (die rotation, magnification, trapezoid, and distortion). Reticle to 
reticle stacking errors are taken into account. These are used in a Monte Carlo 
simulation to generate the expected total error distribution over thousands of individual 
fields and wafers. The program can be used to predict the performance of a single stepper 
or of a large group of randomly mixed steppers. 

The underlying model for the simulation is the linear interfield model introduced by 
Perloff 2 combined with the polynomial Intrafield model Introduced by MacMillen and 
Ryden^. Each error is given a systematic offset and a random component characterized by a 
Gaussian distribution of a given sigma. The simulation computes the errors found at F 
points per field, and W points per wafer, where the number of points and their locations 
are set by the user. If any point within the field exceeds the overlay tolerance it is 
noted by the program and the field Is termed a "bad" field. 

The fit of simulation data to experimental data is found to be quite good. One 
interesting result of the simulations is that many distributions are platykurtic, i.e., 
have less data 1n the tails of the distribution than the best fit Gaussian computed from 
the same data, a tendency noticed by many workers from experimental data. It is also 
found that as the size of systematic errors grow with respect to random errors, the more 
the distributions tend to be platykurtlc. 

Emphasis is placed in this report on determining the overall distribution of overlay 
errors given the distribution of component errors. First considered is a simple overlay 
model proposed by Lynch 4 which will allow development of the ideas advanced here against 
a classical background. Then consequences of the linear model 2 will be explored in terms 
of its predictions for global overlay error distributions. It is found, for example, that 
the linear model predicts a semicircular histogram of overlay errors on a given wafer 
aligned at two points. In the last section the overlay simulator model and details of the 
computer program are discussed. The effects of individual component errors on the entire 
error distribution are examined, assuming that the distributions of component errors can 
be measured and specified^. 

As a result of this work, a new proposal is made for the specification of overlay errors 
which corresponds more closely to the desires of chip designers. The proposal is called 
the "good fields rule", in which stepper overlay is quantified in terms of the percentage 
of individual fields which contain no error greater than the specification. 
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The good fields rule for total overlay satsfies many intuitions about how overlay affects 
chip yields and 1s more stringent than any presently offered by stepper manufacturers. 
While a large number of points within the usable image field may be properly registered, 
it only takes one bad point to cause circuit failure, resulting in complete yield loss on 
single die reticles and fractional yield on multldie reticles. 

Lynch Model 

Lynch 4 studied the problem of contact window limited yields for LSI devices. In his 
analysis, the process., yi e 1 d for defining and aligning a circular contact window over a 
larger circular pad of polysilicon is derived. Yield is defined as the contact window 
falling completely on the poly pad. The minimum contact window size is set by the 
al igner 's resolution capability. The required size of the poly pad to achieve a given 
yield is then calculated from con tact s 1 ze , the process standard dev i a t i on s f or edge 
control for both the contact and the poly pad, and the contact to poly alignment standard 
deviation. Lynch's model assumes exp 1 i c i t 1 y that the distributions of edge controls for 
contact and poly as well as the alignment errors are Gaussian. 

Device, designers typically do not set radial design rules but instead set rules along 
orthogonal directions. Thus a more germane problem is that of a square contact window 
falling on a larger square polysilicon feature. If we assume in this case that there is 
no asymmetry between edge placement or alignment precision in the X and Y directions then 
Lynch's expression can be recalculated. The geometry of the Droblem is shown in Figures 
la and lb. The contact window is free to expand or contract with mean size C and standard 
deviation s c . The poly pad likewise has mean size L and standard deviation si. The 
overlay error is assumed to have zero mean error and a standard deviation along the X or 
Y directions of so- Normal distributions are assumed for each. 

The problem of the lithographer is to specify the smallest tolerance, T - 1/2(L - C), 
which will allow the contact to fall completely on the poly pad at a given high 
percentage level . The tolerance is the nominal distance between the edge of the contact 
to the nearest poly edge. In a given case, this distance will change to 0 = 1/2(1 - c) 
where 1 is the true size of the pad and c the true size of the window. The distribution 
of D is also Gaussian** with mean T and standard deviation (s c - + si?)!/ 2 

f(0) - (2TT(s c 2+ Sl 2))-l/2 exp(-(T - D)2/ 2(s c 2+ S] 2)) (1) 

The probability that the contact falls completely on poly is then the probability that 0 
- Idxl and 0 - Idyl > 0. The probability that |dx| (or |dy| ) < D for a given D is given 



P( Idxl , Idyl < D) = ( 1 - 2(3(0 / so)) 2 where §(x) = (2 TV) -1/2 J exp(-t?/2)dt (2) 

-oo 

The probability then that the contact falls on the poly, that it yields at 
tolerance T, is then the convolution of eqn. 1 and eqn. 2: 

oo 

Y(T) = (2TT(s c 2+si2))-l/2 J(l - 2§(D/s 0 )) 2 exp(-(T-D)2 / 2 (s c 2 + si 2)) dD 

o 

This expression allows one to find how big to make the tolerance given normally 
distributed process variations in poly and contact sizing, and in overlay. As might be 
expected, it satisfies the root sum square error budget calculation typically used 7 to 
calculate the tolerance. This can be seen in Figure 2 in which Y f T ) is plotted as a 
function of T for three different values of overlay precision. The contact sizing 
precision is 0.05 urn, poly precision is 0.03 um, and the three overlay precisions are 
0.05, 0.1, and 0.15 pm, all numbers at one standard deviation. For the 0.15 pm, one sigma 
case the root sum square of the sizing and overlay precisions is 0.22 um. Y(T) = 0.68 at 
0,22 um, which is the percentage Included within one standard deviation in a Gaussian or 
normal distribution, demonstrating the underlying consistency of the Lynch model. 

From these simple considerations it can be seen clearly why overlay is such a key 
parameter for lithography. For example, assume that the smallest contact size which can 
be reliably defined with 0.05 um, I sigma control is 1.0 pm. The poly width L = C + 2T 
for this case is 1.48 pm at the 99.7% yield level, and 2.00 um for the case where overlay 
control is 0.15 pm, one sigma. The area of the poly pad can be cut by 45% by increasing 
overlay precision from 0.45 pm, 3 sigma, to 0.15 pm, 3 sigma. Since a CMOS transistor 
cell size is proportional to this area, It can be seen how sensitive device size is to 
overlay precision. 



a given 
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yield versus the tolerance T for three 
different values of overlay precision. 




Figure 4. Example of the contour 
representation of linear overlay errors. 
T x = .19 um, Ty - .30 \im y e x a 7.3 ppm, 9y 
= 3.9 ppm, E x = 6.5 ppm, E y = - 7.5 ppm. 



Figure lb. Probability distributions for 
contact window and poly pad sizings, and 
for contact to poly alignment. 
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Figure 3. Relationship between the vector 
and contour representations of linear 
overlay errors. 
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Figure 5. Derivation of the linear 
overlay error histogram by sectioning the 
circle and determining the relative area 
between successive equal error contrours. 
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Overlay Error Distribution for Global A lignment 

Interfield registration errors made by reduction steppers using two-point 
alignment can be modelled successfully by linear regression analysis as shown by 
and co-workers?.* Kim and Ham 9 showed that assumption of the linear 
registration errors 'leads to the result that the loci of equ al -v a 1 ued errors ln 
Cartesian coordinates x and y on the wafer are straight lines which intersect at oblique 
angles. There is a single point in the xy (wafer) plane at which the regis trat i on err or 
is zero, which can fall either on the wafer or outside it. Errors less than a constant 
absolute value fall within a parallelogram centered on the zero error point. Equal valued 
vector displacements have elliptical contours. 



global 
Perlof f 
model of 
the 



Regi stration 
order in the 



errors on 
Cartesi an 



a globally 
coordinates 

dx 



al igned 
x and y 



wafer 
as 



are estimated independently to first 



T x - 6 X y + E x x + s x 



dy = T y + 9 y x + Ey y + Sj 



(4) 
(5) 



where T x , T y , E x , 
consisting of N 



sets of 



6 V are parameters formed by linear regression of a data set 
errors at wafer locations (x, y) . The s* and s v are 



and 



(dx, dy) at wafer locations (x, y) 
resfduVl errors not fitted and are usually associated with random stage stepping errors. 
The first order error parameters can be grouped into three simple geometrical classes . 
translation (T x , T y ), rotation and orthogonality (9 X , 9 y ) > and expansion (E x , E y ). 



The distribution of errors across a wafer predicted by the linear model can be determined 
by exploring the behavior of eqn (4) and (5) at different wafer locations. One 
interesting result shown by Kim and Ham is that the loci of equal-valued errors in x and 
y are straight lines. This can be seen by solving eqn (4) for y (assume s x - s y - uj . 



y = (E x /9 x )x + (T x - dx)/8 x 



(6) 



which is of the linear form y = ax + b, where the slope a = ( Ex/JJx and the V 1 n * er "P* 
= (T x - dx)/9 x . Similarly, solution of eqn (5) yields y \ -l?y/}y\* + ( Ty ' ' d ^ ; h' 
Simultaneous solution of eqns. (4) and (5) when dx - dy = 0 yields the position of the 
zero error point: 



x & y 



9 X T y ) 



9x9v + E»E 



yo 



(E X T, 



0 y T), 



) 



Depend i ng 
in T, 8, 
there is 
there is 
error in 



7 X T7y 

on the wafer radius, 
and E, the zero error 
no point on the wafer 
point in the 



y 

the 



9 x 9 y + E X E 



(7) 



x c y 



of th£ 



a single 
x and y 



parallelogram with 



1 ess 
sides 



than dx 
described 



origin of coordinates and the magnitude 
point can either fall on the wafer or outside it 
with perfect overlay). A simple interpretation 
xy plane at which there is zero overlay 



by 



+ c and dy - + d respectively 



y = (E x /9 x )x + (T x T c)/9 x 
y = - (Q y /E y )x + (T y ± d)/E y 



errors 
(i.e., 
is that 
error and that 
are bounded by a 



(8) 



(9) 



illustrated in 
to the x axis, 



The parallelogram is centered on the zero error point (x 0 , y 0 ). This is 
Figure 3. Lines of constant dx are inclined at an angle $ with respect 
while lines of constant dy are inclined at an angleY wnere tan $ 3 E * /e * and tanX r = " 
E y /8 y . 

If one instead considers the locus of equal valued vector errors (d r 2 = ( <*x^ u + <?y 2 > 1 11 )» 
then the contours are ellipses, also centered on the zero error point, with the semi- 
major axis inclined at an angle $ r with respect to the x axis: 



tan 2 $ r 



2(9 y £ y * 8 X E X ) 
(E x Z + 0 x 2).(E y 2 + e y 2) 



(10) 



A simple illustration of these results is the special case of isotropic expansion error 
without translation or rotation. Traditional vector maps represent this type of error 
with radially directed arrows whose lengths grow as the distance from the center 
increases. This method suggests that the same error can be represented 
contours, where the circles are centered at the origin and whose radii grow 
increasing distance from the origin. Contours of constant and equal 
squares. The case of pure rotation error without translation or expansion also yields 



with circular 
1 i near 1 y wi th 
dx and dy are 
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circular contours centered at the origin. The general case, where translation, rotation, 
and expansion errors are present, yields ellipses and parallelograms centered on the zero 
error point which is not the origin of coordinates. Figure 4 shows an example wafer for 
which both the vector map and contour representations are given. The error parameters are 
listed in the figure. 

What relationship exists between the model parameters and the distribution of overlay 
errors on a single wafer? Since one can compute the straight line contours of constant dx 
or dy increments, imagine sectioning the wafer into areas between successive dx or dy 
increments (see Figure 5). Once this is done the relative size of .each area can be 
calculated using standard relations for the sector of a circle which can then be used to 
construct the histogram of errors on the wafer. The mathematical details of the 
derivation are given 1n reference 12. 



The histogram of x overlay errors, H(dx), on a wafer of radius 
parameters T x , 9 X , and E x is given by 



H (dx) 



R (8 x 2 + E x 2)l/2 



(dx - T x )2 
R?(9 X 2+E X 2) 



1/2 



R and with error 



(ID 



where H(dx) represents the percentage of wafer area within + d/? of dx and dx ranges 
between T x - R (e x 2 +E x 2)l/2 and T x + R ( 9 x 2+E x 2 ) 1 ' 2 • The expression for the y histogram, 
H(dy), is identical to this with all subscripts x replaced by y. 



This result explains why overlay errors across a single wafer which is aligned at two 
points are in general not normally distributed. The form of the histogram is 
semicircular! It is straightforward to calculate that the standard deviation of this 
distribution is s = (1/2)R ( 9 X 2+E X 2 ) 1/2 . Thus the entire distribution 1s contained within 
+_ 2s of the mean T x . 

Figures 6a and 6b show the measured and modeled X axis overlay errors for the example 
wafer illustrated in Figure 4. The modeled histogram was calculated using equation 11. 
Random stage errors account for most of the difference between the modeled and measured 
data. 



OVS : Overlay Simulator for Wafer Steppers 

Anyone who has studied wafer stepper overlay specifications knows that it is a difficult 
job to translate the stepper vendor's specifications into numbers which device designers 
can use. The reasons are that the vendor specification usually refers to an ideal test 
case, in which wafers with nearly perfect alignment targets are used. Field size is 
usually restricted to values less than the maximum field. Only a limited number of points 
across the image field and across the wafer are actually measured. The vendor then 
guarantees that a given percentage of the total number of measurements will fall below 
the maximum specified overlay error. For example, one major stepper vendor specifies that 
overlay be measured at 17 points per image field and at 17 separate fields on each of 
three wafers. This gives a total of 17 X 17 X 3 - 867 data points per axis. Only 9 points 
per axis are allowed to exceed the overlay specification. 

This type of sampling plan, however, does not guarantee that chips designed with an 
overlay tolerance equal to the vendor specification will yield at the same high 
percentage. The major reason is that it only takes one bad point, i.e., one location 
where the overlay rule is violated, to cause circuit failure and zero yield for that 
chip. It doesn't matter that 9936 or more of the rest of the chip's area is overlaid 
within specification, the chip still doesn't yield. In the example sampling plan 
described, assume that matched steppers are used to print only one die per field. In the 
worst case, one might have a bad corner of the field due to lens to lens distortion 
differences in which the x overlay error 1s very close to the spec limit without 
considering alignment errors. The sampling plan would allow this point to exceed 
specification in 9 fields out of 17 X 3 = 51 total, A similar situation in the y 
direction added to this could lead to 18 fields out of 51 containing a point which 
violated the design rule. The vendor's specification that 99% of the errors were less 
than the given tolerance is met, yet only about 65% of the chips printed would yield. 

One response to this reasoning is that such a situation is highly unlikely. 
Unfortunately, it is nearly as unlikely that only one field would contain all the overlay 
errors, so that the yield of image fields without bad points would in general be less 
than 98% (50 of 51). It must be remembered that modern devices have 15 or more mask 
layers, 5 or so of which require the tightest overlay specification, so that total 
overlay yield is roughly the yield of one alignment raised to the power 5 (or greater). 
Even at 98% single layer yield there is only 90% yield after five critical alignments and 
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82* after 10. 

Given these considerations a new proposal is made for the specification of overlay errors 
which corresponds more closely to the desires of chip designers. The proposal is called 
the "good fields rule": 

X% of all fields overlaid to a previous field will contain no bad points, i.e., errors 
greater than the specified overlay error. 

X% can be a given high percentage, e.g., 99% or 99.7%, depending on device yield 
considerations. The good fields rule for total overlay satsfies many intuitions about how 
overlay affects chip yields and is more stringent than any presently offered by stepper 
manufacturers . 

One serious logistics problem with the good fields rule is the relatively large number of 
measurements that need to be taken to ensure the specification directly. It is however 
possible to indirectly estimate the error distribution through computer simulation of the 
overlay process using as input the characteristic distributions of subcomponent errors 
such as reduction, die rotation, trapezoid, distortion, and so forth. To meet this need, 
an overlay simulation program, OVS, has been written. The program incorporates a Monte 
Carlo routine which simulates the alignment of many reticles and wafers and reports the 
statistics on all the errors found. The program can simulate the distribution of errors 
expected from a single stepper and from mixed steppers. Errors taken into account, 
assuming global alignment, are listed in Table 1. 

Table 1 - OVS Input Error Parameters 

Intrafield Errors - Single Stepper 

1) random magnification error* 

2) random reticle rotation error* 

3) random reticle stacking error* 

Mixed Steppers 

4) relative distortion between two lenses i and j@ Dl(i)-D](j) 
Interf ield Errors 

1) random translation offsets in x and y* T x» T y 

2) random rotation offset* 9 

3) random orthogonality offset* d6 

4) random symmetrical expansion (or scaling) offset* E 

5) random assymetrlcal expansion offset* dE 

6) random variations around offsets for:! 
translation, rotation, and expansion 

7) random stage errors& ss^ 

Field locations 1 3 1 to f; wafer locations k = 1 to w 

* - constant for one reticle change 

! - chosen for each wafer alignment 

@ - constant for all reticle changes 

& - chosen at the center of each field k 

The program starts by reading intrafield distortion errors for lenses i and j from an 
input data file. The relative intrafield distortion at 9 field locations is then 
calculated (in principle, any number of field points can be used). This data remains 
constant throughout the rest of the simulation. A single stepper is simulated by setting 
all the intrafield distortion errors in the data files to zero. 

The program then starts a series of loops to simulate the errors incurred by the change 
of the reticle and random pressure and temperature variations between reticle changes. 
For each reticle change, random die rotation, magnification, and reticle stacking errors 
are chosen by the Monte Carlo routine. All component errors 1n this model except relative 
distortion between lenses are assumed to be Gaussian di stributed^. A random number 
between 1 and 1663 is chosen by a random number generator. The computer then searches a 
look-up table which associates the random number with a t-value such that -3 < t < 3. The 
random magni fication error is then calcualted as M = tSM, where s,vt is the input standard 
deviation for magnification control. In order for the simulation to be as accurate as 
possible it is necessary to have good information on the distributions of the component 
errors. Likewise, random values are chosen for reticle rotation. Reticle stacking errors 
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are generated at each of the 9 field locations. 

Once the magnification, die rotation . anc I string errors are generated, the tntr.fl.U 

errors for the lot of wafers are calculated from (1 - 1 to 

DXi(1 , j) = - R yi + M xi + (0 1x (i) - Dlx(J>) + s l* < 12) 

OYi(l.j) » R xt + M yi + (Oiy(1) - Dly(j)) ♦ *i y ^3) 

The program then enters the wafer alignment loop. It first generates random offsets for x 

^Maf sla^g ^ ^^^:«^£ % «?. ft. ' WIS 

neld^arailU-eVlocrttoir^ f'oV - tU"taf er^e^h'en "ileal ated from 

WX k = T x - 8 X y k + Ex *k + ss x < l4 > 
MY k = T y + 8 y x k + E y y k + ss y U5) 

where ss x and ss y are random stage errors, generated at each field separately. 

The total overlay error at each field location 1 and wafer location k is then calculated 

as the sum 

VX k1 - DXi + WX k < 16 > 

VY|ci = OYi + WY k < 17) 

For each wafer the VX k i and VY k] form two matrices. In order for a field to ^considered 
°ood t^ "SJrJSjoIdWg rows Vn VX k1 and VY kl must contain i no . errors greater than the 

10 wafers are aligned before the next reticle change. 

a th» int of wafers is finished, the computer changes the reticle again and repeats 

fields. 

It is an easy modification to the program to simulate the behavior of steppers which 

appropriate, die rotational alignment errors are generated at each wafer location k. 

The program described here does not calculate nonlinear errors due to *™pbzoU, or due 
to third or fifth order distortion. Nonlinear intrafleld errors are lumped toge th e r as 
unchanging signatures of lenses, and are characterized through the OX and DY input files. 
This il not an altogether justifiable assumption since trapezoid errors can change and be 
ad/usted. It has also been shown that illuminator defocus can lead to third order 
intrafieVd errors which mimic true lens distortion™. However, these errors are assumed 
io bfju te small In comparison with the others considered here It is "rtainly possible 
to continue the analysis to cover the case of time varying nonlinear mtrafield errors. 

As an example of the use of OVS, two different types of 5X reduction wafer stepper were 
simulated The first type uses off-axis global alignment and is uncompensated for 
magnification changes as a function of barometric pressure. ™\\*' on **"*: e l™**"S* * 
Stepper with through the lens alignment, barometric compe nsa tion, and the ab ,i , t y to 
adlust magnification to match wafer expansion due to processing. Global alignment is also 
used on this type stepper. In this example, single stepper performance is simulated by 
«Ium1ng that all intrafleld errors except reticle rotation, magnification, and reticle 
stacking errors are zero. 

Table 2 lists the input parameters for the two simulations. Table 3 lists the percentage 
• aood fields found at various overlay tolerances and the equivalent X + 3 Sigma values. 
Figure 7 is a plot of good fields percentage versus the overlay design rule. 
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MEASURED OVERLAY ERROR HISTOGRAM 



MODELED OVERLAY ERROR HISTOGRAM 
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Figure 6a. Measured X overlay error 
histogram for the example wafer pictured 
in Figure 4. 
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Figure 7. Percentage good fields versus 
the overlay design rule for two different 
types of stepper (see Tables 2 and 3). 
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stogram for example wafer in Figure *. 
stogram calculated using equation (11). 
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Figure 8. Percentage good fields versus 
the overlay design rule for a stepper 
using global alignment to achieve 0.1 pm 
overlay, single machine, 0.15 pm mixed. 
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Table 2 - Characteristic Component Overlay Errors 
Interfield Errors Units Stepper 1 Stepper 2 



Translation offset sigma pm 

Translation sigma around offset pm 

Symmetrical expansion offset sigma ppm 

Asymmetrical expansion offset sigma ppm 

Expansion sigma around offset ppm 

Wafer rotation offset sigma ppm 

Orthogonality offset sigma ppm 

Rotation sigma around offset ppm 

Stage precision sigma pm 

Intrafield Errors 

Magnification sigma around offset ppm 

Reticle rotation sigma around offset ppm 

Reticle stacking error sigma (0 1/5X) um 



.07 
.07 
1.0 
0.5 
1.0 
1.0 
0.5 
1.5 
.04 



8.0 
4.0 
.02 



.03 
.03 
0.5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
03 



3.0 
3.0 
.02 



Offset sigma refers to run to run variation of the mean. Sigma around the offset refers 
to variation within the run. In the simulation a run is defined as the number of wafers 
aligned before the next reticle change. 



Table 3 - Overlay Simulation Results 



Design Rule 
(micron) 

.05 
.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 



% Good FieldsiType 1 
Mean Std. Dev. 



% Good Fields 



0.1 
18.1 
21.7 
49.7 
79.7 



87. 
95. 
97, 
98, 
99. 
99. 
100. 



0-1 
11.1 
14.5 
18.1 
13.2 
11.9 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 



Mean 

1.7 
65.9 
90.5 
98.4 
99.8 
99.9 
100.0 



Std 



:Type 2 
d. Dev. 



2.5 
14.2 
7.9 
2.6 
0.6 
0.1 
0.0 



X + 3 sigma calculated 
for all data (micron) 



0.477 



0.228 



Assumes 9 points per field, 14 mm square field size, 9 points per wafer, 150 mm wafer, 
reticle change every 10 wafers, 100 reticle changes. This gives 81,000 data points per 
axis and 9000 total fields. 

0VS was used to estimate the type of control necessary for Individual component errors in 
order to reach overlay design rules commensurate with 0.5 pm minimum feature size. It is 
generally agreed that overlay must be in the 0.1 to 0.15 pm, 3 sigma range for 0.5 micron 
1 i thogr aphy . 

First considered is a stepper using global alignment. The input error components used for 
the simulation are listed in Table 4. The first column in Table 5 lists the good fields 
percentage and the mean plus 3 sigma for the distribution of all errors for this stepper. 
The same number of simulation runs and locations as 1n the previous example were used. 
99.85* of all fields meet the 0.1 pm requirement. Note the very high precision necessary 
for all the component errors, better than is. currently available on any stepper system. 
In particular translation error control to 0.021 pm, 3 sigma, is about 3 to 4 times 
better than any reported and stage error control to 0.03 pm, 3 sigma, is about 2 to 3 
times better. Mask error control of 0.045 pm, 3 sigma, is only possible for reduction 
reticles. Substantial improvements are necessary in order to reach 0.1 um single stepper 
overlay if global alignment is used. 
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Table 4 - Characteristic Component Overlay Errors; 0.1 um Stepper 



Interfield Errors 

Translation offset sigma 
Translation sigma around offset 
Symmetrical expansion offset sigma 
Asymmetrical expansion offset sigma 
Expansion sigma around offset 
Wafer rotation offset sigma 
Orthogonality offset sigma 
Rotation sigma around offset 
Stage precision sigma 

Intrafleld Errors 

Magnification sigma around offset 
Reticle rotation sigma around offset 
Reticle stacking error sigma (@ 1/5X) 



Units 

um 

um 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

um 



ppm 
ppm 
um 



Global 
Stepper 

0.005 

0.005 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.01 



1.0 
1.0 
0.015 



FX F 
Stepper 



,015 
015 



2.0 
2.0 
0.015 



Table 5 



Overlay Simulation Results; 0.5 Micron Stepper 
Global Alignment 



Over 1 ay 



Single Stepper 
% Good Fields 



Matched Steppers 
0.05 um Distortion 



micron ) 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


.025 


1.01 


2.95 


0.00 


0.00 


.050 


78.08 


14.04 


24.54 


17.91 


.075 


97.33 


4.48 


65.15 


20.86 


.100 


99,85 


0.45 


91.56 


9.05 


.125 


100.00 


0.00 


98.86 


1.85 


.150 


100.00 


0.00 


99.79 


0.57 


.175 


100.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 



X + 3 sigma calculated 
for all data (micron) 



0.092 



0.140 



OVS was then run for the 0.1 micron system to simulate matching between two systems which 
have a. relative maximum intrafield error of 0.05 micron in both the x and y axes. Figure 
8 shows the good fields percentage versus the overlay design rule for a single machine 
and matched steppers. 

Note from the data listed in Table 5 that X + 3 sigma for Jthe matched steppers is almost 
exactly the relative distortion error of 0.05 um plus the X + 3 sigma determined for the 
single stepper (0.092 + 0.05 = 0.142 um, as opposed to the simulation result of 0.140 
um) . If the root sum square is taken the result is 0.105 um. This demonstrates that it is 
incorrect to root sum square a systematic error such as distortion with random alignment 
errors to arrive at a total overlay budget, because doing so underestimates the true 
result, as is argued 1n reference (1). 

Next considered is a stepper working in the field by field (FXF) alignment mode. The same 
field and wafer sizes, and number of points sampled are used. It is assumed that the 
stepper has a mechanism to adjust magnification to fit symmetrical wafer expansion 
perfectly, and that asymmetrical expansion is not present. In this case, errors due to 
wafer rotation, orthogonality, and stage error can be set to zero. The input parameters 
are listed in Table 5 and the simulation results are given in Table 6. Again it is found 
that the systematic distortion error adds directly to the result for single machines to 
arrive at the mean plus 3 sigma total overlay. Figure 9 shows the good fields percentage 
versus overlay for the FXF case. 

The simulation results show that it's possible to relax the alignment error control by 
about three fold and the reduction error control by two if FXF alignment is used rather 
than global to reach 0.15 um total overlay for mixed steppers. The level of control 
necessary for global alignment seems quite difficult to reach while that for FXF seems 
possible. The difficulty in employing FXF is usually reduced productivity. In order to 
achieve reasonable throughput rates, alignment acquisition times have to be quite small 
at each field. In addition, field alignment targets are typically much smaller than 
global targets because of the limited real estate available in scribe lines or in the 
chips themselves. Thus the signal is usually not as strong as with a large global target. 
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Overlay Simulation Results; 0.5 Micron Stepper 
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It is likely that field by field alignment will have to be used to achieve overlay in the 
0.1 urn range, but this will require more real estate allotted to targets, more targets 
per field in order to allow active magnification, reticle rotation, and trapezoid 
control, and faster, more accurate detection and mechanical adjustment schemes than 
currently available. In addition, overlay simulation will be necessary to understand in 
detail the complex interaction of mask making, stepper, and processing variables. 

Non-Gaussian Overlay Distributions 

It is commonly claimed by aligner manufacturers that overlay distributions are not 
Gaussian, but rather have less data points in the extreme tails of the distribution than 
a normal distribution does. The form of a distribution Is characterized in statistics as 
kurtosis. Kurtosis relates to the tendency for a distribution to have a sharp peak in the 
middle and excessive data in the tails as compared with a Gaussian or conversely to be 
relatively flat in the middle with little or no tails 11 . The coefficient of kurtosis, gz, 
characterizes whether a distribution is leptokurtic (containing more data in the tails, 
> 0), mesokurtic (Gaussian, gj = 0), or platykurtlc (less data in the tails, gz < 0) 
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The coefficient of kurtosis, gz 
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The coefficient of kurtosis 1s calculated for each simulated set of alignments (i.e., one 
reticle change) In OVS. It is found that there is a distribution of gz values for each 
set of error parameters. For example, 1n the case of the 0.1 urn overlay stepper using 
global alignment the distribution of gz along the x axis for 100 simulated runs is shown 
in histogram form In Figure 10a. The mean of the distribution is - 0.144, showing that 
indeed that the average run does have a distribution of overlay errors which is more 
tightly bunched than a Gaussian. However the distribution of gz is very wide, with a 
standard deviation of 0. 294 . 22 of 100 runs had positive gz values. Thus while the 
average lot of the 0.1 nm single stepper has a platykurtic distribution of overlay 
errors, almost a quarter of the runs can be expected to show leptokurtic behavior. 
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Figure 10a. hi stogram;global , sing! e machine. Figure 10b. gz h i stogram; global , mixed. 
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Table 7 - Coefficient of Kurtosis for Simulator Runs 



Single Stepper 



Matched Steppers 
(0.05 urn distortion) 



Global 



-0.14 + 0.29 



-0.51 + 0.26 



FXF 



-0.35 + 0.39 



-0.52 + 0.42 



For the matched stepper case the distribution of gz values along the x axis is shown in 
Figure 10b. Note that the center of the distribution is more shifted to negative g2 
values than the previous case where there was no systematic intrafield error. The mean is 
- 0.510 and only two of 100 runs showed positive g2 values. The mean and one standard 
deviation values for qz for the global and FXF steppers are listed in Table 7. 

These simulation results imply that overlay errors for steppers do not 1n general yield 
Gaussian distributions. However, neither do they always yield distributions which have 
less data in the tails than a Gaussian unless systematic errors are of about the same 
size as the random errors. The reason for the shift to more platykurtic distributions 
with increasing systematic errors 1s not completely clear. An Intuitive argument can be 
given. As systematic errors grow larger with respect to the random errors, the overall 
distribution of errors begins to be dominated by the systematic errors. In the limit the 
error distribution converges with the systematic error distribution which has no 
randomness by definition. Thus the error distribution might be expected to be 
platykurtic. This Is an Important area for further analysis. 
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